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HERMAN A WOLLENHAHAUPT. 


Every well-organized human being comes into 
the world with a certain number of bones, mus- 
cles, veins, arteries, nerves, and other organs of 
body and brain. All have two feet with ten toes, 


. two hands with eight fingers and two thumbs, 


two eyes, two ears, two nostrils, etc. Each 
has a heart, a stomach, lungs, and other internal 
organs alike in form, color, and function. Every 
individual of the human race walks upon’ his 
feet, talks with vocal organs, and acts like every 
other human being. So it is with the organs of 
the brain. We differ not in function, but only in 
degree. To this there are no exceptions. The 
heart circulates the blood, and it is used for noth- 
ing else. The stomach digests the food, the liver 
secretes, the eye sees, the ear hears, the nose 
smells, the tongue tastes, etc. 

We repeat, each and every individual, not im- 
perfectly formed, has all these organs of body 
and brain. Every child (we do not include 
idiots) has all the organs of brain through which 
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the affections are manifested; and so of the 
sense of sight, smell, hunger, hearing, feeling, 
etc. ; so of the powers of mechanical contriy- 
ance and invention; so of imitation, memory, 
calculation, order, resistance, self-defense, and 


so of the faculty of Music ; and it is just as natu- 
ral for a person to compose music, write poetry, 
draw, paint, design, and invent, as it is for him to 
construct, use tools, make garments, and build 
huts, cabins, and houses. 
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All men, not idiotic, have also faculties of fear, 
hope, and devotion, and it is the right and the 
duty of all to exercise and develop these facul- 
ties. When we hear the remark, “I have no in- 
terest in music, and can not distinguish between 
one tune and another,” we are plainly informed 
that the speaker is either idiotic, or the next 
thing to it, in this particular faculty. So, too, 
when persons affirm that they can not distinguish 
one color from another, they acknowledge them- 
selves deficient, which, in plain English, means 
idiotic. 

If we are wanting in sight, we are blind ; if 
wanting in hearing, we are deaf; and so, if 
wanting in the powers to distinguish tunes and 
colors, we are idiotic in the faculties through 
which these senses are manifested. 

And the same is true in regard to the moral 
sentiments. The skeptic boasts of his unbelief, 
not realizing that he himself is “spiritually 
blind ;” being unacquainted with Phrenology, 
and not knowing the cause of his blindness, he 
regards all truly spiritual men who become ab- 
sorbed in the worship of God and in the saving 
of souls, as either fools or fanatics. © 

The insane man considers himself “all right,” 
and others “all wrong ;’’ so it is with the man 
who can not appreciate spiritual subjects. 

We repeat, that every well-organized human 
being ought to be able to do everything which any 
one can do; and when our systems of education 
are based on a knowledge of the “mind to be 
educated,” every one will be called out and de- 
veloped in all his faculties. He will then com- 
pose music and poetry as well as prose ; he will 
draw, paint, design, and invent; he will bring 
into play all the faculties of the mind and all the 
organs of the body, and develop—not as now, 
into a one-sided, warped; crotchety, and eccentric 
person, with distinguishing monkey traits of 
character, like Blondin and other gymnastic won- 
ders— but we shall have fully-déveloped, harmo- 
nious, symmetrical, healthy, and complete human 
beings, while the miserable, one-sided, one-idea’d’ 
human monstrosities will be as rare as dwarfs or 
giants. So much by way of preface to the sketch 
which follows. 

We have here a full-sized brain on a well-de- 
veloped body. There is harmony throughout. 
The temperaments are fairly blended, the vital 
giving endurance, and the mental activity and 
susceptibility. The activity is indicated by the 
sharpness of features. Observe the nose, and 
the perceptive organs, which may be taken as 
representatives of all the rest. The vital is indi- 
dicated by a large, fall chest, which is plump and 
round, not flat and thin; and there is vital 
stock or stamina enough, were it wisely used, to 
last to old age. There is a fineness of texture, 
with an exquisite taste, feeling, and emotion. 

The social nature is stroug, and he is loving as 
a son,a brother,and a husband. He is also 
friendly, forming strong attachments as well to 
his own sex as to the opposite. 

His Benevolence is large, and his nature over- 
flowing with kindly sympathy for all. Conscien- 
tiousness and Firmness, also prominent, hold him 
steadily in the line of right and duty, while his 
Veneration is sufficiently developed to give him 

respect and deference toward superiors, and de- 
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| votion toward his Creator. These moral senti- 


ments sanctify his lower nature or propensities, 
and hence the tendency of his mind is upward. 

He has a sense of the spiritual, a trust in Prov- 
idence, deep feelings of gratitude, and his prayer 
would be for all mankind. There is also strong 
Executiveness. Combativeness and Destructive- 
ness being full or large, he is full of force and 
propelling power. There is nothing of the weak 
or “ I can’t” here, but much of the “I can, and I 
will ;” and he accomplishes what he undertakes. 

There is Ideality, Sublimity, Imitation, and 
Tune fully developed, with large perceptive or- 
gans, Individuality, Form, Size, Weight, Calcula- 
tion, and Eventuality. Language is also promi- 
nent, while Causality is full and Comparison 
large. 

This is an available practical intellect, which 
seizes upon facts as well as principles, and ap- 
plies them to whatever interest he may have in 
hand. Such an organization would excel in a 
hundred ways. Had he given attention to busi- 
ness, there is nothing wanting to prevent him 
from excelling. In mechanism, invention, or 
art, he would have done as well; while in the 
study of the natural sciences, in teaching, writ- 
ing, or speaking, in painting, drawing, or design- 
ing, planning or contriving, he would be equal to 
the best, Cautiousness was not so large as to 
prevent him from undertaking responsible eter- 
prises, while his large Hope stimulates and in- 
spires him. 

Approbativeness is also large, which gives him 
a high sense of honer and propriety, and unless 
he is very much perverted by dissipation or 
wrong living, he would be both gentlemanly and 
religious. There are indications of originality 
and the power of adaptation, and he could read- 
ily conform to the ways, manners, and customs of 
others, though of different nations, and he would 
make himself agreeable and acceptable to . 


BIOGRAPHY. 

We are indebted to Frank Leslie’s Illust: 
Paper for the following biographical sketch 

“ The sudden and altogether unexpected _,ath 
of Herman A. Wollenhaupt, on Friday, the fet 
of September, drew forth an expression of uni- 
versal regret throughout the city. He was so 
much respected by his acquaintances, so much 
beloved by his friends, so much esteemed and 
admired by all, that his death seemed to leave a 
vacancy in every friendly household. We knew 
Mr. Wollenhaupt almost from the hour of his ar- 
rival in this city, and can bear sorrowful testi- 
mony not only as to his high abilities as com- 
poser and pianist, but as to his truth and good- 
ness, his nobility of character, and the purity 
and unselfishness of his nature. 

“Herman A. Wollenhaupt was born Schken- 
ditz, province of Saxnoy, in the kingdom of Prus- 
sia, September 27, 1827, his father being Rector of 
the College there. Like most who have excelled 
in music, he gave early and unmistakable evi- 
dences of aptitude for the beautiful art [as do 
thousands of others, but it is nipped in the bud 
by unappreciative parents.—Ep. A. P. J.], and 
while his other studies were diligently prose- 
cuted, every opportunity was afforded him to cul- 
tivate what seemed to be his mental specialty. 
When he was sufficiently advanced in his 





studies he became the pupil of the celebrated 
teacher Julius Knorr. He played in public when 
he was only twelve years old, and from that pe- 
riod up to the time of his visiting America he 
won much reputation asa pianist. He arrived in 
America in the fall of 1845, and after a brief 
concert tour, in which he met with good success, 
he settled in New York. He performed at the 
Philharmonic and other first-class concerts, and 
speedily became recognized as one of the lead- 
ing musicians in the city. His great success asa 
teacher enabled him to send for his family before 
he had been here two years. On their arrival he 
redoubled his exertions, and sueceeded so well 
that he was enabled to provide an elegant home 
for his parents, and elevate and advance in life 
his brother and sisters. He sacrificed every- 
thing to their comfort and welfare. He sent his 
brother Bruno to Europe, so that his talent asa 
violinist might have every opportunity of devel- 
oping itself; and it was one of the pleasantest 
recompenses of his life that by his means that 
brother rose to distinetion, and ranked himself 
among the first violinists of the age. Such was 
Herman A. Wollenhaupt as a man. 

“ As a musician he was justly eminent. He was 
an admirable pianist, and as a composer for the 
piano he ranks with the first of his class. His 
style is his own ; his manner is so marked that 
the least observant would recognize his music 
among all others. He was a pure, graceful, bril- 
liant, and impassioned writer, dealing but little 
with the claptrap of modern pianism, and never 
losing sight of the proprieties of art for the sake 
of a meretricious effect, which might, perchance, 
popularize a work. Still his compositions are 
everywhere popular ; in Europe they are all re- 
published ; they are adopted into the repertoires 
of study, and taught in the conservatories ; in 
short, they have become classics, and are even 
better known abroad than they are known here, 
where they were written. He was purely a 
piano-wriler, and that fact accounts for the uni- 
versal recognition of his works. Had he lived, 
he would have finished some greater designs 
which he had already sketched out; but his 
work is unfinished, and art and humanity have 
lost a bright intelligence and a noble heart. 

“ Herman A. Wollenhaupt was buried in Cypress 
Hills Cemetery, L. I. His funeral was attended 
by all the musical talent in the city, and no man 
ever went to his last home more lamented, more 
honored, or more beloved.” 


a 


PHrEeNoLocy anp Art.—Every thinking person 
will acknowledge Phrenology to be a great help 
to the artist. A love of the beautiful in nature 
engenders in his soul an intense devotion to his 
calling, and gladly will he avail himself of suca 
a guide to truth and character as Phrenology 
presents. 

There will be times, too, when in his ardent 
search for the beautiful and the true, he will wish 
to summon to his canvas some glowing smile or 
speaking look which may affect the whole contour 
of the picture, and if he have artistic talent, he 
will execute his design with success, and startle 
men by its life-like beauties. But think you Phren- 
ology would not improve even his talent, and its 
soul-governing and guiding truths and principles 
aid him to paint yet more divinely ’—C. H. D. 
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CLASSES, CLUBS, SOCIETIES. 


Arter putting our October number to press, 
we received the following communication relat- 
ing to the formation of phrenological and physi- 
ological societies. We are gratified to hear that 
classes are being formed, and new societies 
springing up in various parts of the country, and 
that much good is likely to result therefrom. We 
heartily approve the following suggestions, made 
by our correspondent : 

Toronto, 0. W., Sept. 11, 1863. 

Eprror PaRENOLOGICAL JourNnaL: Sir—The long 
winter evenings are coming ; numbers of people, 
deprived of the more exhilarating and invigor- 
ating out-door amusements, seek to employ their 
time in other and not less instructive ways in- 
doors. There is no subject on which people can 
talk, read, or otherwise learn, of more vital inter- 
estete themselves or to their generation, than 
Physiology ; yet, strange to say, there is no sub- 
ject on which the generality of people know less. 
Permit me, therefore, to submit to you the pro- 
priety of publishing in your next number? your 
“ own best thoughts” on the means to be employed 
and the rules to be adopted in order to properly 
establish classes, or clubs, or societies, "where 
Physiology and Phrenology could be either 
taught or discussed, or both, during the ap- 
proaching winter. My impression is, that those 
who are in the habit of reading your able and 
exceedingly interesting JournaL will find .very 
few in their respective localities able to teach 
them according to the views adopted. by them 
from your own teaching ; and that the best thing 
they can do is to organize themselves, where- 
soever two or three can be brought together, and 
with the assistance of your own publications 
study and debate, without outside assistance. I 
know from experience that very much may be 
learned in that way, and that the winter evenings 
can be both agreeably aud profitably employed 
by the adoption of some such plan. The main 
thing is the start, the next to start right ; and I 
am sure that your experience and practical 
knowledge of the world pre-emineatly fit you to 
give counsel and direction, to offer suggestions, 
and to propose plans that would enable those 
willing to de so to aequire a vast amount of in- 
formation in the course of a few months. 

Suppose, for instance, that half a dozen men 
should form themselves into such an assogiation, 
for the purpose of ascertaining in what manner 
food is appropriated by the system, or of the 
effect of natural food upon the body, how hunger 
is alleviated, why a man feels stronger the mo- 
men the begins te eat; or, again, the effect of 
sleep on the body, then on the mind, what is ac- 
complished by sleep, etc., ete. AH, or almost all 
our habits are unphysioclogieal, and why? not 
because we are ignorant of the fact.so much as 
because we do not know why they are so and how 
best to improve them. Give us light, Mr. 
Eprror, so that we may be able, as readers of the 
PHRENOLOGICAL JOURNAL, to give a reason for the 
opinions we entertain and advanée, reflect credit 
upon you our teacher, and the better serve our 
day and generation. Grorce Loneman. 

[Since our visit to England, Scotland, and Ire- 
land, where we delivered courses of lectures in 
all the chief towns and cities, new societies have 


* 





been formed and old ones revived. Soon after 
concluding a second course in Manchester—a 
city of more than 500,000 inhabitants—where we 
gave some twenty public lectures three years 
ago, a class was formed, in accordance with the 
following announcement which appeared in the 
Manchester Daily Zvaminer and Times: 
HRENOLOGY.—Ladies and Gentlemen desirous of 
joining a Class for the study of the above science, 
Banas apceeDe sted Gaentear" sh Crise 
will MEET, for the first time, on Saturday evening, De- 
cember 1st, 1860, at 6:30 p. m.—A competent Teac is 
engaged, who has studied science in all ite branches. 
They have in Manchester one of the best cabi- 
net collections of casts now in England, which— 
on certain days—is open and free to visitors. 
We append the Constitution of the Sheffield 
(England) Phrenological Society, organized soon 
after our visit to that town : 


OFFICERS. 
PRESIDENT : 
E. T. Craig, Esq. 
VIOE-PRESIDENTS : 
Dr. George Calvert Holland. Joba Derby, Esq. 
Dr. Cornelius Black. Dr. 8. Eadon. 
Roger Broadhead, Esq. 
TREASURER: 
Mr. Edwin Priest. 
HONORARY SEORETARIES : 
Mr. J. A — (Corresponding). 
Mr. Samuel Hoyland (Finance). 
HONORARY MEMBERS : 
L. N. Fowler, Esq., U. 8. 8. R. Wells, Esq., U. 8. 
Dr. O. Donovan, M.A. 
Messrs. Charles Ashmore. Messrs. William Williams. 
William Scorah. 


John Chapman. Raben Staniforth. 

John Fisher. Henry Turner. 

Wikiam Forbes. Micah Tym. 

Joseph Mountain. William Wright. 
RULES. 


I.—T hat this Society shall be called the “ Hattamsaree* 
PHRENOLOGIOAL XETY, and AssocraTION FOR THE AD- 
VANOEMENT OF SCIENCE.” 

1I.—Tnat the objects of this Society shall be the diffasion 
of a correct knowledge of the principles and practical ap- 
plication of Phrenol and Physiology, and their rela- 
tions with kindred subjects ; and shall also promote a gen- 
eral intercourse with similar Institutions. 

Ill.—That any person admitted a member shall sub- 
scribe five shillings per annum, to be paid half-yearly, viz., 
during the first weeks of January and July; and that La- 
dies be admitted to the ordinary meetings of the Society 
free of charge. 

IV.—That the Soeiety shal! consist of Subscribers, Cor- 
responding, and Honorary Mem) ; and the business 
transacted at its ordinary meetings shall be, the reading of 
papers, the discussion of questions, or other relevant 
transactions. 

V.—That Honorary Members shall consist of two classes : 
first, those who may be elected to the privilege by a ma- 

ty of the members present at the ordimary meeting of 
the Society, for some signal service to the Soc'ety, or to 
the science of Phrenology ; second, such as may aid the 
Society by contributions of half a guinea (#250), or up- 
ward, annually, with or without tak any personal a 
im its transactions. And Corresponding Members shall 
consist of persons residing six or more miles out of the 
town, who may favor the Society with literary contributions 
relative to oS. oa of the Arne and ~~ ent 
subjects, an exempt any pecu' arge. 

I.—That the Office-bearers shall consist of President, 
Vice-Presidents, Treasurer, and two Honorary Secreta- 
ries, viz., a Gompenenting Socesters and a Financial Sec- 
retary, and Twelve Mem as a Council (five of whom 
shall form a quorum), who shall hold office for one year 
only ; but subject to re-election at the expiration of that 
time. In the absence of the President, one of the Vice- 
Presidents shall take the chair. 

VII.—That the ordinary meetings of the Society shall be 
held on the second a eg every month from October 
to March, both inelusive. e chair to be taken at eight 
o’clock precisely. 

VIII. That the Corresponding Secretary shall record 
in a minute-book the proceedings of the Society, and 
sha)l have all rts and Commupieations to the Society 
filed, and noted in an Index for reference, and shall con- 
duct the correspondence of the Society. 

1X.—That an Annual Meetiog shall be held at the close 
of the Session, during the first week in April, when Office- 
bearers shall be chosen, and arrangements made for car- 
rying out the general business of the Society. The Finan- 
Glal Heoretary aball lay a tat t of the jipts and dis- 
bursements of the Society before this meeting. 

X.—That all Elections shall take place by Ballot. 


* Of Sheffield. 














X1L—That the Rules of the Society shall not be subject 
to alteration or revision, except at the Annual Meeting of 
the Society, and that notice of any proposed alteration or 
revision shall be given at the monthly m previous to 
the annual meeting. A shall ve held yearly, in the 
last week of September. 


{Each new organization may adopt such rules 
and regulations as may seem most appropriate ; 
but we advise a strict adherence to the objects in 
view, and the careful exclusion of party politics, 
theological discussions, or other irrelevant topics. 
Phrenology, Physiology, Physiognomy, Bthnol- 
ogy, etc., afford a sufficient field for examination, 
without dragging in questions which would only 
create discord. Let us hear of the formation of 
Phrenological Societies in every school district 
throughout the country, north and south, east and 
west. ] ; 

eee 
PERSONAL RIGHTS. 


(“Nor is it left arbitrary, at the will and pleasure of 
every man, to do as he list ; after the dictates of a depraved 
humor, and extravagant fancy, to live at what rate he 
pleaseth ; but every one is bound to observe the injunction 
and law of Nature, upon the penalty of forfeiting their 
health, strength, and liber y—the trae andjlong enjoyment 
of themselves.” —MaInWAYRINGE. ] 

A capiraL text for a practical sermon. It is 
claimed by many that we all have a perfect right 
to do as we please with our own, and it is gener- 
ally conceded that a person may eat, drink, and 
dissipate as he pleases when others are not made 
to suffer thereby. We take the ground that no 
man has any right to pervert his appetite, his 
passions, or any of the faculties or functions of 
his body or mind. If not held accountable by the 
civil law, he certainly is by the moral law, and it 
is to this law he must give account. And, as we 
interpret it, a man is no less a sinner for eating 
or drinking too much than if he run counter to 
the civil law. In short, it is just as sinfal to per- 
vert the appetite, the propensities, the intellect, 
or the moral sentiments, as it is to do any other 
wrong. And the man or woman who forms the 
habit of smoking, snuffing, or chewing tobacco, 
commits sin. The same is true of liquor-drinking 
and opium-using. Show us a man who can not or 


* does not regulate his appetite in eating and drink- 


ing, and we will show you one whose course of 
life is downward—toward disease, vice, crime, 
and a premature grave. Are we not enjoined to 
see to # “that we present our bodies a living 
sacrifice, holy,” ete., etc. ? 

It would be safe for most of us to consult—not 
the doctors, who prescribe poisonpus drugs for 
our ailments, but—the Saviour; and when He 
may be supposed to approve the use of the pipe 
or the flask, we may take them without compunc- 
tion. We commend our text to the clergy, and 
have no doubt they will be able to make it tell on 
their hearers when admonishing them “ How to 
Live.” : 

a 0 te 

Lrrtte Tatwes.— Life is made up of little 
things. He who travels over a continent must go 
step by step. He who writes a book must do it 
sentence by sentence. He who learns a science 
must master it fact by fact and principle after 
principle. What is the happiness of our life 
made up of? Little co es, little kindnesses, 
pleasant words, genial smiles, a friendly letter, 

wishes, and good deeds. One in a million, 
once in a lifetime, may do a heroic action ; but 
the little things that make up our life come every 
day and every hour. If we make the little events 
of life beautiful and good, then is the whole life 
full of beauty and goodness. 
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Signs of Cha er.’ 


PHYS IOGNOMY. 
THE FOREHEAD. 


In the forehead, physiognomy becomes partially | 


merged in phrenology ; but the orbital and frontal 


sinuses belong to the facial rather than to the | 
cranial signs, and will receive our attention here. 





Fie. 1. 


é. Meprorrs.* 
j. WatonrvuLyness.* 
&. Prorrorion.* 


a. SuBstTiITuTION. 
db. CLrosBiNe. 
c. Loves om Exsormenr. 


d, SustTurrvesr. i. Huewie. 
¢. Resistance. m. Rest.* 

J. Love or Conrzsr. n. Reposr.* 
. Lovz or Concert. o. Sieer. 


Wave Morton. p. Simv.ation.} 
In the horizontal projection of the orbital sinus, 
which may be observed independently of the 
broader prominence caused by the line of percep- 


ER 





Fie. 2.—Canova. 


tive faculties, which lie above it in the brain, we 
may note three physiognomical signs. 





* See September number. 
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Dividing the orbital sinus, or ridge of the eye- 
brow, into three equal parts, the first or inner 
third next to the nose (fig. 1, a) indicates 

SUBSTITUTION, 


or the faculty which delights in putting one thing 


for another. When large, it gives a marked promi- 
nence to the ridge of the eyebrow near the reot 
of the nose, as seen in our portrait of Canova 
(fig. 2). It is generally large in artists, actors, 
and all who are disposed to represent others in 
any way—by making living statues, automatons, 
or machines of themselves, or by acting as am- 
bassadors, attorneys, agents, etc. 

As closely conneeted with this faculty, though 
situated in another part of the face, it may be well 
to speak here of Simulation or Affectation (fig. 1, 





Fre. 8.—Hznry Warp Brscuer. 


p), which gives breadth or lateral projection to 


| the zygomatic arch just in front of the ear. It 


gives the disposition to “take on airs,” and to 
assume a character not naturally one’s own. It 
leads to mimicry ; to “ blarney ;” and, when gov- 
erned by selfishness, to dissembling and hypoc- 
risy. Combined with large Secretiveness and 
Imitation, it gives talent for acting on the stage. 
It also furnishes one of the elements in military 


| strategy. 





In mountaineers, sailors, etc., and in climbing 
animals, there is generally a marked projection 
of the central portion of the ridge of the eyebrow 
next to Substitution (fig.1,b). This is the sign 
of Elevation, or 

LOVE OF CLIMBING. 
It is large in the Swiss, the Scotch, and the Welsh, 
and in all persons who are fond of ascending 
mountains, climbing trees, riding on the top of 
vehicles, etc. 

The outer third of the ridge ef the eyebrow 
(fig. 1, c) by its outward projection, as seen in fig. 
3, indicates 

LOVE OF ENJOYMENT. 

This faculty gives a perception of whatever con- 
tributes to the pleasure of the senses, but takes 
its tone from the governing faculties with which 
it is associated. An intellectual person with this 
sign large, “loves what is soft and refined in its 
influences, as the music of the Eolian harp, the 
flavors of the daintiest fruits or the choicest viands, 
the interchange of delicate feelings and the soci- 
ety of the accomplished. He delights in a mild 
temperature, in soft showers, in grateful sunlight, 





and in breezes bland, and in everything that can 
awaken a sense of Elysium.” A person with pre- 
dominant animality, indicated by great breadth 
at the base of the brain, and fullness and heavi- 






Fie. 4—Cuances XII. or Swepen. 
ness ia the lower part of the face, and having a 
large development of this sign, will delight in 
smoking, chewing, feasting on good food, drink- 
ing strong liquors, sensuality, and debauchery of 
all kinds, through which Love of Enjoyment leads 
to suffering and ruin. 

Three other faculties project the orbital sinus 
downward. Under Substitution, causing the ridge 
of the eyebrow to jut downward, as in fig. 4, is 
the sign of 

SUBTERFUGE. 

With this sign large a person is fruitfal in re- 
sources, and capable of making shifts and execut- 
ing strategetical movements to accomplish his 
ends, which he is pretty apt to reach by under- 
ground railway, or some other indirect or con- 
cealed path. He makes a good detective, and is 
very useful as a member of the police. “ In ar- 
gument he is a most slippery opponent, for 

* Een though vanquished, he can argue still ;’ 
and, like the knight who 
And, being down, still aid about,’ 

he is never conquered.” The sign is large in the 
North American Indians and the Chinese. Poli- 
ticians, statesmen, and diplomatists are apt to 
cultivate this faculty, and to show a large develop- 
ment of its sign. 





Fre. 5.— Wir. Grimors Suns. 


Next to Subterfuge, on the center of the ridge 
of the eyebrow (fig. 1, ¢), and under Climbing, is 


the sign of 
RESISTANCE, 


which may be denominated an active form of 
Firmness. It does not stand still to meet the 
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shock, as the rock meets the wave, but loves to 
stem the tide with an active opposition. Persons 
who have it large like to oppose the wishes and 
opinions of others. They zealously obey the in- 





Fie. 6.—Fiaxman. 
junction to “resist evil,” and are sometimes in™ 
clined to resist good also for the mere love of op- 
position. Perverted, it leads to an unforgiving 
and revengeful disposition. The sign is large in 
the Indian, and is much developed by soldiers in 
time of war. It may be seen large in most of our 
great generals. It co-operates directly with the 
combative faculties. 

Below Love of Enjoyment, in the outer third of 
the orbital sinus (fig. 1, f), is the sign of 

LOVE OF CONTEST, 

or Ambition, causing, when large, a jutting down- 
ward of the outer angle of the ridge of the eye- 
brow, as seen in fig. 5. Those who have it large 
love to gain prizes, to win victories, to contend 
for the mastery in all sorts of games and pursuits. 
They are sure to run for office if they can get 
nominated, though they may care far more for the 
honor of gaining the election than for the office. 
It leads to rivalships in every department of life, 
and is usually large in artists, politicians, and fine 
ladies. 

The organ of Form gives breadth between the 
eyes at the upper part of the orbit, as in the case 
of Flaxman (fig. 6). The breadth of the bone 
just below this indicates 

LOVE OF CONCEIT. 
(fig. 1, g), as shown in the portrait of Rachel, Au- 
gust number, p. 68. This faculty gives not only 
@ love for harmony in music, but a desire and 





Fre. 7.—Generar Frost. 


aptness to co-operate with others—to act in eon- 
cert in any labor or enterprise. Those who have 
it large like to form partnerships, societies, and 
associations, and to engage in plots with others 





for any particular objects, good or bad. The 


Germans may be referred to as furnishing a strik- | 
| would call closeness.” Its sign is a single per- 


ing example of this faculty and its sign. 
LOVE OF KNOWLEDGE. 

“The sinus of the forehead,” Dr. Redfield says, 
“extending from the root of the nose obliquely 
upward over the ridge of the eyebrow, indicates 
the power of Memory and the Capacity and Love 
of Knowledge. In all persons who are remark- 
able for verbal memory, or for the recollection of 
facts, the lower part of this sign, above the root 
of the nose, is very large. 

“Tn those who are extraordinarily well informed 
and who possess a great knowledge of public and 
private affairs, the middle portion of this sign is 
very large. In those who have a great desire for 
knowledge, and who, like the ancient philoso- 
phers, travel from country to country in search 
of it, the farthest extremity of this sign is very 
large, or, in other words, the sinus extends farther 
upward and outward than usual. THe sign is 
particularly large in travelers and archeologists, 
and even in those who show great talent for gath- 
ering and communicating the news of a town or 





Fie. 8.—Jonn ArnmstTrone. 


neighborhood. It is also large in men of vast in- 


formation and knowledge, as Lord Brougham, Sir | 


Isaac Newton, and other statesmen and philoso- 
phers.” The portrait of Lord Brougham, in our 
July number, is a good illustration of this sign. 
There are also various physiognomical signs in 
the muscles of the forehead, three or four of which 
we will briefly describe. 
BENEVOLENCE 
is indicated by the muscular fibers (part of the 
occipito frontalis) passing from near the roots of 
the nose up the center of the forehead. It causes, 
when large and active, horizontal wrinkles, as 
shown in fig. 7. According to Dr. Redfield, when 
a person elevates the brow more on the right side 
of the middle line than on the left, he is likely to 
manifest more of the disposition to give, than true 
kindness, or the disposition to help, while the con- 
trary will be the case with one who elevates the 
brow more on the left side than on the right. 
CONSCIENTIOUSNESS, 

or Justice, has its facial sign in the central por- 
tion of the forehead (in the corrugator supercilii), 
and its indications are perpendicular wrinkles 
over the root of the nose and the inner angles of 
the eyes, especially when the muscle is in action. 
It has three forms of manifestation— 

1. Self-Justice ; 

2. Relative Justice ; 

8. Conscientiousness proper. 








The first is ‘a kind of exactness, or strict hon- 
esty in pecuniary matters which some persons 


pendicular wrinkle in the center of the forehead, 
over the roof of the nose, as shown in fig. 8; and 





Ao 


Fig. 9.—Ganerat BURNSIDE. 
@ person with the faculty largely developed will 
not only be careful to pay the exact sum due, to 
the half of a penny if possible, but will exact the 
same of others. It is perfectly consistent, how- 


| ever, with the greatest liberality. 


Relative Justice requires right dealing in others 
toward their fellows generally, and not toward 
ourselves in particular. It is strongly developed 
in the American national character, and its sign, 
two perpendicular wrinkles (one each side of the 
centre of the forehead) is very common among us. 

Conscientiousness, or “ the disposition to apply 
the rules of justice to oneself,” and to do right 
for the love of right is indicated by several per- 
pendicular wrinkles extending along above the 
eyebrows. This sign does not show itself so 
plainly as the others, except when the muscle is 


in action. 
COMMAND. 


Some men—only a few—are “born to com- 
mand,” but many are capable of acquiring the 
habit of exercising authority over others. The 
sign of the faculty thus called into exercise is 
short transverse wrinkles over the root of the 
nose, as in fig. 9. Military commanders and 





Fre. 10.—Bisnor Horxrys. 


teachers generally develop it largely. Good 
photographs of our generals show this sign very 
clearly in most cases, though the engraver com- 
monly omits it, as he does many other small lines 


whose significance he does not know. As a case 
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in point, we find a marked development of the 
sign of Command in our photograph of General 
Meade, though it is entirely absent in the portrait 
of him published in the August number of the 
JournaL. Allied to it is the faculty of 
FORBIDDING, 

indicated by the frowning or lowering of the eye- 
brows. It is oftener exercised and more gener- 
ally developed than Command. It is well repre- 
sented in fig. 10, ia which the sign of Command 
may also be observed. 

There are other signs of character in the fure- 
head, but these will suffice for the present lesson. 


Ethnology. 


THE AMERICAN ABORIGINES. 
THIRD ARTICLE. 





—— 











Butter, an Eaglish writer, says that it is not 
improbable that America was known to the an- 
cient Carthaginians, and that it was the great 
island Atalantis, of which Plato, born 430 years 
before Christ, speaks, both in Critios and Timous- 
Plato states in those works that that island was 
larger than Asia and Afiica, though he adds that 
it has been swallowed by an earthquake, with 
other fabulous accounts. Now that earthquake 
by which he presumed it was swallowed up, only 
separated the two continents from one another 
and formed or widened Behring’s Straits, which 
perhaps did not exist at that time or were but a 
river, like the St. Lawrence, in Canada, commu- 
nicating both seas. 

In the learned and ingenious dissertation, 
“Upon the Peopling of America,’ inserted in 
volume 20 of the “ Universal History,” the com- 
mon opinion is invincibly confirmed against Whis- 
ton, that America was chiefly peopled from north- 
east Tartary and the island of Kamschatka, or 
Jesso, on the north of Japan, perhaps either by a 
continuous tract of land toward the North Pole, 
or by contiguous islands, only separated by small 
straits. ; 

We have already noticed that some ruins of 
Japanese or Chinese ships have been found on the 
American coasts ; and in Canada, the people had 
a tradition that foreign merchants, clothed in 
silk, had formerly visited them in great ships, 
namely, Chinese. The names of many of the 
American kings are Tartar, ending in az; and 
Tartarax, who reigned anciently in Duivira, meant 
the Tartar. Manc, or Manca, or Manco-capac, 
the founder of the Peruvian Empire, probably 
came from the Manchew Tartars. Montezuma, 
the usual title of the emperors of Mexico, is of 
Japanese extraction ; for Motazaiuma, according 
to Hornius, is the common appellation of Japan- 
ese monarchs. 

Moreover, we have the traditions of the Ameri- 
cans themselves —traditions which represent them 
as a people emigrating and coming from the 
northwest to the south. The Toltecs, and the 
seven tribes, as they are called, the Checheneks 
and the Aztecs, are all represented in the Mexican 
history as nations successively coming to the 
Anahuac or Mexico. In the hieroglyphic paint- 
ings representing the immigrations of the latter 
people, we see them, according to Borturini, 
crossing the sea, probably the Gulf of Culifornia, 
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a circumstance which leaves no room to doubt as 
to the route they followed. Again, those tradi- 
tions relate the arrival of a more recent colony, 
which greatly advanced the civilization of these 
countries. Manco-capac is the most famous of 
those colonists, as being the founder of the dy- 
nasty and of the religion of the Jucas. Ranking, 
in his “ Historical Researches on the Conquest of 
Pera and Mexico by the Mongols,” supposes that 
Manco-capac was the son of Kublay, Mongolian 
emperor, grandson of Gengis-kan or Djenguys- 
khan, who was sent by his father with a consider- 
able fleet against the Japanese (1279). A storm 
scattered the fleet; he could not return to his 
country, and was thrown upon the coasts of Ame- 
rica, and became the chief of the band. No doubt 
a great deal of analcgy exists between the Peru- 
vians and the Mongols, and the chronological 
data, the nature of the religion they established, 
and the monuments they erected do not allow us 
to doubt that Thibet or Tartary is the original 
country of the emigration of Manco-capac. 

2. The computation of time, among the Ameri- 
cans, presents a coincidence too well marked, in 
a matter of mere caprice, with that of Eastern 
Asia, to be purely accidental, The division of 
time in great cycles of years, subdivided into 
smaller portions, each of which bearsa certain 
name, is, with the exception of insignificant differ- 
ences, the very plan adopted among the Chinese, 
the Japanese, the Kalmucs, the Mongols, and the 
Mantchoos, as well as among the Toltecs, the 
Aztecs, and other American nations. The char- 
acter of their respective methods is precisely the 
same, especially if we compare those of the Mexi- 
cans and Japarese. But a comparison of the 
zodiac, such as it exists among the Thibetans, the 
Mongols, and the Japanese, with the names given 
by the American nation to the days of the month, 
will satisfy the most incredulous. The identical 
signs are: the tiger, the hare, the snake, the mon- 
key, the dog, and a bird—signs of which no natu- 
ral aptitude could evidently suggest the adoption 
upon both continents. This strange coincidence 
is also completed by the curious fact, that several 
of the Mexican signs, which are wanting in the 
Tartar zodiac are found in the Hindoo Shasters, 
or sacred books, in positions exactly correspond- 
ing. And those signs are not less arbitrary than 
the former; they are a house, a sugar-cane, 
a knife, and three foot-prints. (See Wiseman, 
“First Discourse on Ethnography,” pp. 75 and 
76.—Humboldt, vol. 2. “ Vues des Cordilléres.”’) 

But if everything else was wanting, the tradi- 
tions so clear, preserved in precise and living 
traits among the Americans, upon the deluge and 
the dispersion, are so exactly conformable to 
those’ of the Old World that they render every 
hesitation impossible upon their origin. The Az- 
tecs, the Mixtecs, the Tlascaltecs, and other na- 
tions had innumerable figures or paintings of the 
latter events, Tezpi or Coxcox, as is called the 
American Noah, is painted in an ark floating 
upon the waters, and with him his wife, his chil- 
dren, several animals, and various kinds of grain. 
When the waters subsided, Tezpi sent a vulture, 
which, finding food upon drowned animals, did 
not return. The experiment having not suc- 
ceeded any better with other birds, he sent the 
humming-bird, which returned with a green 
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branch in his bill. In the same hieroglyphical 
paintings the dispersion of humanity is also repre- 
sented. The first men, after the deluge, were 
dumb ; and we see a dove perched upon a tree 
impart language to all ; in consequence of which 
the families, fifteen in number, were dispersed in 
various directions. (See Wiseman, “ Discourse 
on Ethnography,” p. 76.—Humboldt, “ Vues des 
Cordilléres,” vol. 2, pp. 65, 66.) . This coincidence 
alone should suffice to establish a close chain of 
connection between the people of both conti- 
nents. ‘ 
F. Jartoux having obliged the world, in 1709, 
with an accurate description of the famous plant 
ginseng, then only found in Manchew Tartary, it 
has since been discovered in Canada, where the 
Americans called it Garentognen, a word of the 
same import in their language with ginseng in 
the Tartar, or Chinese, both signifying the thighs 
of aman. (See Lafitean’s “ Dissertation on the 
Ging-seng,” printed in Paris in 1718.) In many 
particular customs, religious rites, institutions, 
species of food, etc., there is wonderful 
ment or resemblance between the Americans and 
the Manchew Tartars ; and as these latter have 
no horres, so neither were there any in America 
when it was first discovered, though since they 
were first imported by the Spaniards they have 
been exceedingly propagated there. The Tar- 
tars, therefore, furnished this great country chiefly 
with its first inhabitants ; some few Chinese and 
Japanese colonies also settled there. 


Powel, in his “ History of Wales,” informs us 
that Prince Madoc, having been deprived of his 
right to the crown, in 1170, with a numerous 
colony put to sea, discovered to the west a new 
world of wonderful beauty and fertility, and set- 
tled there. The ancient inhabitants of Hispaniola, 
Canada, Mexico, and Peru had several traditional 
notions alluding to Noah, the universal deluge, 
and some other points of the Mosaic history, as 
Herrera, Huet, Gemelli, and others assure us. 
America was the last peopled among all the 
known parts of the globe ; and several migrations 
of Tartars into that country seem to have been 
made, even since the establishment of Chris- 
tianity. (See these points proved in the “ Disser- 
tation” aforesaid, “ Upon the Peopling of Amer- 
ica,” against Whiston. See also the learned Span- 
ish Benedictine F. Bennet Feyjoo, “ Teatro Crit- 
ico,” t. 5, Discurso 15, p. 320; also Aglio, vol. 6, 
pp. 232-409, and 409-420, on ‘“ Mexican Anti- 
quities.”’) 

Huet, in his “Evangelical Demonstration,” 
states that the Americans knew and honored 
Moses, and that the Mexicans gave to their god 
the name of Tent, a word derived from the 
Egyptian Tenth, and has the same meaning. It 
is known what Diodorus of Sicily (book 5), who, 
it is assured, went to see the places of which he 
spoke, and the author of “ Wonders,” who, it is 
believed, is Aristotle, have said of that immense 
island in the midst of the Atlantic Sea, remote 
from the coasts of Africa by several days of navi- 
gation, discovered by the Carthaginians, and con- 
cerning which they kept so profound a silence. 
If Diodorus and Aristotle have told the truth, it 
is easy to perceive that the tenth of the Mexicans 
and of the inhabitants of the New World is no 
other than the Taante of the Phoenicians, that 
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from them passed to the Carthaginians, and is the 
same as the Tenth of the Egyptians. My opinion, 
says he, is that it is probable that some ancient 
Phenicians or some ancient Carthaginians have 
crossed the Straits of Gibraltar, as well as other 
people, inhabiting the coasts of Europe, or of 
Africa, and that they have sailed toward the 
west. Indeed, history informs us that several 
yoyages of this kind have really been made. 
But when arrived at the tropics, and there find- 
ing winds which blew from east to west, and be- 
ing pushed in the same direction by the sea, they 
have allowed themselves to be carried away by 
the wind and the sea, and thus shall have happily 
landed in America. It was difficult for them to 
return to the Old World, because it would have 
been necessary to go very far—even as far as the 
27th degree—and look for favorable winds. We 
know that the winds beyond the tropics are very 
inconstant ; therefore they were not able to in- 
form the Old World of their discovery, or if they 
had done, a long space of time, or neglect, or 
some other cause, must have interrupted all rela- 
tions between them, as we have seen all the rela- 
tions which existed between Norway and Green- 
land completely cease in consequence of a pesti- 
lence, even so far that the very existence of the 
latter was forgotten. Relations of grave writers, 
such as Francis Lopez, of Gomara (Hist. Judic., 
lib. 1, c. 13), Joseph d’Acosta (Hist. Judic., lib. 1, 
c. 19), and Garcilasso de Vega (Hist. Incar., lib. 
1, c. 3), namely, that Christopher Columbus has 
directed his way toward these countries after the 
informations of a Spanish navigator, named 
Alphonsius Sanetius d'Heulva. They say that 
that navigator, who was trading with the inhabit- 
anta of the Canary Islands and of the Azores, had 
been carried away very far, and pushed by the 
storm toward unknown regions—that he found 
his way to return—that on his way back he 
arrived at Madeira—that he was very well re- 
ceived by Columbus, whom he met there, and 
that on his death-bed he left him precious in- 
formations concerning all that happened him, 
through gratitude for the generous hospitality he 
had been the object, It is very creditable that 
what happened to Sanctius might bave happened 
to others. In America have been found vestiges 
of the ancient religions and of the ancient rites of 
the Old World. They knew about the deluge— 


that one family alone, saved from general de- - 


struction, had re-peopled the world—had heard 
of the confusion of tongues. The Canadians 
spoke of the world being renewed by Meson, 
viz., the Messiah. They and others knew the 
history of Abel and Cain. The Mexicans pre- 
served the tradition of a perpetual fire, a doctrine 
taken from the books of Moses. They raised an 
altar of stone, where the magicians received an- 
swer from the Spirit, as Jacob did after having 
seen the face of the Lord. They immolated human 
victims as the Phenicians did. They drew blood 
from their body by incisions, as the prophets of 
Baal did at the time of Elias. They kept the ju- 
bilee every fiftieth year, and the sibbath every 
seventh day. The Caribbees celebrated, by 
feasts and rejoicings, the return of new moons. 
There were people in America who announced 
festival days by the sound of trumpets, as did the 
Jews. They abstained from eating pork, from 





eating the fat of animals, as well as from eating 
of several animals declared impure by the law of 
Moses. Whether these were the ten lost tribes of 
Israel or their descendants or not I would not 
dare say. I might speak also of the immolation 
of lambs in Peru as an allusion to the pasch—to 
the marking their houses’ doors with flour mixed 
with blood—to the golden staff of Manco-capac 
—to the retiring of women at the time of their 
infirmities—to the young men serving in the 
houses of the parents of the young girls they 
sought in marriage, after the example of Jacob 
in Laban’s, etc., etc. I could add many other 
things on the subject. But let this suffice. 

From all that has been said, we must necessa- 
rily conclude, in summing up, that the American 
continent was known even before the Christian 
era, as Plato speaks of it, and calls it the great 
Atalantis Island, name given to no other part of 
the globe at any time. According to history, the 
Phenicians, Carthaginians, Tartars, Chinese, and 
Japanese have known it and sent colonies. Judg- 
ing by the nature of the coasts on each side of 
Bebring’s Straits, Asia and America must have 
once been contiguous. The resemblance of the 
inhabitants as to structure, customs, manners, 
names, etc., show that they have the same origin 
and are the same species of men ; that colonies 
have been sent at some time or another for va- 
rious reasons or causes not mentioned in history ; 
that America has been peopled chiefly from 
northeast Tartary. 

Still, after all, we may say with Wiseman, that 
this is yet a mysterious land, wrapped up in 
clouds. We can not even surmount the difficulties 
nearer to our time ; we can not, for instance, ex- 
plain how, as Muratori has proved, the wood of 
Brazil was in the number of merchandises, paying 
duty at the gates of Modena in 1306 ; or how the 
map of Andrea Brianco, preserved in the library 
of St. Mark, in Venice, and drawn in 1436, could 
place an island in the Atlantic bearing the very 
name of Brazil. How much barder must it be to 
unravel the complicated difficulties of primitive 
history! A. G. 

——_— <a 


THE DEVELOPMENT THEORY. 


Tue naturalist fs able to show that there exists 
a certain resemblance between « fish and a man. 
This and similar facts are made the basis of the 
hypothesis that the whole animal creation has 
been developed from a mere animated pvint. 
“ Under favorable circumstances,” say the advo- 
cates of this theory, “a mollusc may be develop- 
ed into a zoophyte ; a zoophyte into a fish ; and 
a fish, through the various intervening orders of 
animal life, into a man.” 

The editor of the Christian Advocate of this 
city, Rev. Dr. Thompson, subjects this ingenious 
theory to the test of some sportive but rather se- 
vere criticism. We quote from the Advocate of 
August 20, 1863 : 

THE MODUS OPERANDI. 

An animated globule gets hungry and wants a 
mouth, and dies with a pucker at one end ; but its 
offspring has a little more of a want and a little 
more of a pucker, and finally, after a long line of 
generations, its remote descendant geis a mouth. 
And now, taking in food, it becomes uneasy about 
the epigastric region, and wants a stomach, which, 
in like manner, after some millenniums, comes for 
the craving, and then gradually lengthens itself 
for purposes not necessary to describe. In due 
time, the creature getting a little dyspeptic, sighs 
for a gastric juice, etc., etc., until finally it gets to 
be a pretty respectable sort of animal. But find- 





ing that other animated globules have got the 
start of it, or, having had more hunger, have de- 
veloped larger mouths, and are pursuing it to sa- 
tiate their own appetite, it feels the want of a 
shell to ogee: its soft parts, and so this want 
stiffens the perspiration produced by fear into 
a skin, though not thick enough to save it. But 
as it is swallowed, it has the consolation that its 
offspring, inheriting its dying distresses, will have 
a thicker one, and so until, after some millions of 
generations, its order will become pretty well for- 
tified. When the shell-fish get up to pikes or 
pickerels, it is easy to imagine that some, becom- 
ing tired of the water, may aspire to try the land, 
and this aspiration may develop legs. Findin 
their food on the trees, they may want arms an 
hands, and propagating this uneasiness, they may 
at length get them. Finding a tail convenient to 
help them from branch to branch, they may in 
due time acquire a caudal appendage. Some, 
going into the more open country, may take a 
fancy to walk upright, and getting ashamed of 
their tails in the plains, they may shrink them 
gradually to nothing, and thus become men, for, 
according to this theory, the difference between 
the man and the monkey is this: man is a double 
tube with four extremities, and the monkey a 
double. tube with five. 
REVERSING THE HYPOTHESIS. 

But why may not the fish be a degenerated man 
as well as the man a developed fish? We may 
argue downward as well as upward. Do you 
reason from circumstances? Well, cireumstances 
are often unfavorable. Here is one whe is 
poor, feeble, weak-minded, ignorant, placed in 
the meanest society, or forced, it may be, into 
the wilderness, having as much society with beasts 
as with men, soon constrained to pe Sane to Af- 
rica and dwell in huts on the coast of Guinea. 
What shall prevent him from getting a feeble 
mind, tame spirit, dark skin, receding forehead, 
thick lips, and hair slightly curled? May not his 
son be more like a negro than himself, and his 
remoter descendants in a few generations be ne- 
groes? Then, placed in circumstances less and 
less favorable, may they not become less and less 
human until they become gorillas, and so on 
through innumerable generations (for we are al- 
lowed as many as we need for the purpose) be- 
come fishes ? 

SUPPOSITITIOUS EXAMPLES. 

Many men are whimsical. Here is one who 
has a fondness for foxes ; he admires their char- 
acter, studies their habits, imitates their ways, so 
much so that his friends say he is foxy. His at- 
titudes, his walk, his looke, his practices ail re- 
semble those of the fox, and whenever we see 
him, even in church or in the pulpit, we are re- 
minded of this passage of Scripture, “Go tell 
that fox.” It is easy to suppose that his son may 
be more of a fox than the father, and the grand- 
son than the son, and so after centuries, or mil- 
lenniums, or eons, if you please, he may come 
out a real fox. Ano man has many of the 
propensities, tastes, and wants of the monkey ; 
he has monkey attitudes and money pranks. $ 
son may be still more of a monkey, and so on, 
until in a far distant future he comes out in a re- 
mote descendant a genuine monkey, caudal ap- 
pendage and all. 

A SNAKE IN THE GRASS. 

Another man is a “snake in the grass; he 
crawls rather than walks, he stings rather than 
talks ; the poison of asps is under his tongue, he 
delights in concealment, he never does tly 
what he can do indirectly. He has no sense of 
gratitude, but will bite the bosom that warms and 
protects him. Suppose his feelings strengthened 
through all his posterity, what shall prevent his 
descendants ultimately from coming out a gene- 
ration of copperheads ? 


SUPERIORITY OF THE DOWNWARD THEORY. 


We know it may be said that we see no exam- 
ple of the changing of one animal into another. 
But this is as bad for the theory of upward develop- 
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ment as it is for that of the downward, and so, in- 
deed, with all objections. The philosophical ar- 
guments for the one being just as good as those 
for the other, we see many reasons for preferring 
the downward hypothesis. It seems utterly un- 
reasonable to suppose that all the susceptibilities, 
capacities, and aspirations of man should be pos- 
sessed by the oyster. Yet this is implied in the 
development hypothesis, for how could that be 
developed from the oyster which never was in it? 
But on the other hand we know that all the ap- 
petites, propensities, and capabilities of the whole 
animal creation are possessed by man. He is the 
microcosm. “Then it is a good deal more-to our 
credit to suppose that man has produced the 
whole inferior creation, than that the beasts have 
generated him. If we must choose between them, 
let us be deemed the father of the monkey, rather 
than the monkey be deemed the father of us, for 
we may be allowed to cuff the degenerated son, 
but we are bound to pay respect to the inferior 
grandfather. 
WHAT THE FACTS DO PROVE. 


There is a conclusion which may fairly be 
drawn from the facts, namely : We may infer that 
the different orders of animated being, all bear- 
ing resemblances more and more remarkable in 
proportion as they are studied, are the workman- 
ship of the same hand, as we may infer from cer- 
tain characteristics traceable through a series of 
books that they are from the same pen. But to 
infer that the superior works are developed from 
the inferior is as wild as to infer that Paradise 
Lost was not written by Milton, but gradually de- 
veloped from one of his smaller poems. 


ee ee 


UNITY OF MAN 
AS INDICATED BY THE UNITY OF LANGUAGE. 
THIRD ARTICLE. 


Ovr Indian languages on the North American 
continent have ever been an enigma, as well as 
the origin of this people. But when we come to 
philology, and analyze the names of rivers, moun- 
tains, and other physical objects, we find the lan- 
guage contains the roots of the China language, 
Greek, Persian, Coptic,-and Arabic languages, 
and is cognate with the African or Ethiopic lan- 
guages. 

Their language is much nearer the old, early 
Celtic languages, than the English language is 
to the British family in the days of Julius Cesar 
or the Saxon Heptarchy. 

We will extend our remarks in regard to the 
river Penobscot. This word is composed of three 
roots: Ist. Penn ; 2d. Ops; 3d. Kott. In other 
words, three elements enter into this werd. “Pen” 
signifies a hill, and is found with very little varia- 
tion in Scotland in the word “ Ben,” as “ Ben- 
nevis,” “Ben Lomond ;” in other words the 
mountains of Nevis and Lomond. In the Welsh 
language the signification is direct again, and sig- 
nifies a mountain. When the Quaker Penn came 
to his possession in America, he named his coun- 
try Pennsylvania; in other words, the woody 
mountains. We have said that this word is also 
equivalent to Pin, in pinnacle ; the Pyrenees finds 
its counterpart in the Coptic word “ Pyramid.” 
In other words “Pen,” in Maine, means pin- 
nacle. 

The second word, “Ops,” is the element of 
“Nops.” The old English word is “ Knob.” The 
K is here evidently dropped for the sake of econ- 
omy, and signifies a mole-bill, or rocky protuber- 
ance, and is equivalent to the English word 
“Rock.” The O is retained in most of the varia- 
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tions, as in “Knoll.” 3d. The word “Cott” W458 
formerly spelled “ Kott ;” it is now spelled “ Cot.” 
The Indian word is Keagh, but the Oriental word 
is Kan, and signified a mountain ; also a valley. 
The word is again found in the Greek word “ Kos ;” 
in other words, literally, Penobscot means a river 
that rans through a high, mountainous, rocky 
country ; it comes down from the monatains, one 
branch of it from Mount Katahdin, said to be near 
6,000 feet above the level of the ocean. We see 
that Penobscot is nothing but a plain old Celtic 
word. How came the Indians to find that word 
under three combinations unless the first emi- 
grants brought it along with them? or it was the 
original elementary word. The doctrine of per- 
mutation, of incidents, names, and numbers for- 
bid such an idea as an original hap-hazard simile. 
Penndenpis, a mountain in Cornwall ; Pennstone, 
a high mountain in West Yorkshire, England ; 
Penn Maurre, a mountain in Wales ; Penny Yants, 
the highest mountain in Cumberland : these are 
all ancient Celtic names. 

We will now speak of the word “ Chick.a.saw.” 
This word is evidently also made up of three 
roots. Ist. Chi, little; as child, twigs, bushes, 
branches. 2d. Kan,a mountain. 34. Soi, river; 
or Saw, on water—literally a people that inhabit 
little mountains by the Great Water; which is a 
striking topographical expression of a range of 
mountains in Tennessee, Mississippi, Alabama, 
south and west of the Tennessee River, and east 
of the Mississippi. Cho, in the Oriental language, 
signifies small; as child; as chil, small twigs. 
The word is found in Chilmark, a small settle- 
ment; and Child, Che, Chi, O.Kee, Cherokee, 
which is pronounced Chilokee and Chillopee with 
the Indians. 


We now pass to the Connecticut River, at the 
pass between “Holyoke and Mount Tom, at the 
passing of the mountains, we find here the word 
“ Hok-Kannum ;” the original was Ho Kan.num, 
or Ho Kan.nem. The roots of this word are evi- 
dently three. Ho, fire; Kan, mountain; Em or 
Um, a spirit: literally, a mountain on which God 
is worshiped. The analogy is striking when the 
woman of Samaria says to Christ, “ Our fathers 
worshiped in these mountains.” 

So of the Indian word “Madawaska.” The 
original of this word was Madawamkeagh. This 
is also evidently derived from three roots. Ist. 
Mad or Med, or Meade, equivalent to the English 
word Meadow ; 2d. Wam, which signifies ripples 
or shoals ; 3d. Keagh, which signifies land : which 
being translated, means the river which runs over 
and ripples through meadows ; which is the exact 
character of the St. John’s River at the Madawaska 
settlement in Maine and Canada. 


Another word strikingly illustrative of our ar- 
gument is the Indian word “ Wick Wam” (now by 
corruption called “ Wigwam”). This word is de- 
rived from two roots. The exact Celtic word 
“Wick” is found in this combination, and is still 
retained in legal parlance, as in “ Bailiwick.” The 
word is wick and work, because the haman family 
in their earliest days made their inclosures by 
entwining boughs or small limbs of trees through 
each other, which has descended to us, and is still 
known as wicker-work and basket making, or a 
field or house inclosed or made by wicker-work— 
the earliest fencing known. 





The bay of Passamaquody is another word to 
our purpose. This word is made up of four roots, 
1st. Pasa, to feed; from Payh. 2d. Dam, red 
fish ; hence Salmon Dam or Dum, blood in He- 
brew. 3d. Aquam,many. 4th. Keagh or Kean, 
a bay, or harbor, or land. In other words, when 
literally translated, it is a place where great num- 
bers of salmon fish feed. Pasa is evidently the 
old word Pah, Pasco— pasture or feeding ground ; 
or the feeding grounds for red fish, or salmon. 

The word Cherokee has caused much difference 
of opinion as to its philology. There are some 
orthographers who spell this word as compounded 
of two roots, as “ Chil Apee,” while others pro- 
nounce it “Chil O.Kee :” in either case, Chi or 
Chil means little; O.Kee signifies water, and so 
does Apee (or springs of water) ; literally the 
word signifies the nation that inhabits the little 
water at the head of the streams, or among the 
glens and mountains. This tribe literally lived 
in the Alleghany Mountains, from the Ohio River 
to Alabama, in the gorges and on the streams; 
while their range of mountains is found to be 
made up of three roots. Ist. Abba or Alla, fa- 
ther ; 2d. Gan or Kan, mountain; 3d. Ne. Lit- 
erally, Alla is a duplicate, as we have before 
stated. Al originally signified the Sun, the Cre- 
ator or Father; Elohim is a combination of the 
root Al or El. Al, Al, would signify two fa- 
thers, but for the sake of sound it is duplicated 
by transposition, as Alla, d/lah, the Mohamme- 
dan’s God. Itis found in the word Bai, a tem- 
ple ; Bell, a dragon, or house of Pagan worship ; 
it is found in the Celtic word Bal, a tower or pa- 
goda, or church of God ; it is found again in the 
word “ Balbec,” of Syrian or Pheenician origin 
as a religious town or church, or a place where 
the Pagans worshiped their God. Gan or Kan 
signifies mountains. Literally this word would 
be written fur the sake of euphony, Ne or Ni. 
The translation of this word literally means The 
Father Mountains, or the mountains in which 
the Great Father lives, or the backbone of the 
United States, as they are called in modern lan- 
guage. 

We will now come to the word “ Arkansaw.” 
The Ar in the Indian, and in the Celtic, Arrah, 
signifies smooth, or level; Kan, a country ; Soi, 
a river, or water; literally the word signifies a 
level country by the water. The Soi is a Swedish 
word, and equivalent to the English -word sea. 
Zee, Holland ; Ua, French ; Water, English; Was- 
ser, German. Indeed, most nations use the let- 
ters u and a in some combination for water. 

The language of what are called the common 
people change much less than are supposed by 
time and emigration. Go to the Bay of the Gan- 
ges, and speak to a man to go aloft on board of a 
vessel. In the Indian language it is Up, Gi Gah. 
The Up is our English word up at this hour, Gi 
is the word to go, while the Gah is aloft—as Pis- 
gah in the Hebrew ; indeed, this word is a verb 
which signifies to go on high. There can be no 
doubt that the vowels in the earlier days of man- 
kind were originally unwritten. The consonants 
were “ Glyphes,” the name of things; one single 
character was the consonant andaname. Take 
the common word Mam ; it is almost universal in 
all the primitive languages of the world, and sig- 
nifies the same thing, Mother; hence our word 
Mam.ma. 
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Mother and Father make the formulary follow- 


ing : 

Ma, Pa, Father and Mother, Ma.Zat.Land, Mex- 
ican; the old country, or town. 

Me, Po, Pekin, tne King’s City. North in China, 
or the Nortn City. 

MI, Pi, Pilot. 

Mo, Po, Pope. Politikan. 

Mu, Pu. 


Po.Li.Ti.Kan is the original ; it is made up of 
four roots. Po, office business ; Li, a line, a peo- 
ple; Ti, fit, wearing titles, milk ; Kan, a moun- 
tain, figuratively power; hence politician means 
a man who meddles with public or people’s affairs 
for the sake of money. Mu, Pu, mother and fa- 
ther, Arabic and Chinese—hence Puer, a boy, 
Latin. 

Here Ma is mother ; Mo is Moder, or Mother of 
the Teutons ; Mu is mother in the China language, 
while Mi and Me are very striking words, signify- 
ing terms of possession. 

The Hebrews and other nations wrote a dot (-) 
for the vowels. This would give dialects to each 
consonant and vowel, or to each hieroglyph, as 
in the formulary. Here we soon find a confound- 
ing of languages. 

A law has been found among philologists, which 
is that in the progress of language mankind use 
guttural or grunting sound, in their primitive 
ages ; which are letters pronounced in the throat 
without a distinct articulation with a vowel. The 
next step is a hard sound given to consonants 
without using vowels, and the Hebrew and Persian 
languages now retain dots or points (thus, -) for 
the vowels which are susceptible of being ren- 
dered with any of the five vowels, as the letter f-, 
with a dot, may be rendered fa, fe, fi, fo, fa—all, 
however, taking the genitive quality from the let- 
ter f; and all, when used in different families, 
using a different vowel, as man for German and 
mon for Scotch, and all connected with the idea 
of producing, begetting, or increasing. Thus in 
the Ethiopic alphabet, the Ethiopic f is somewhat 
similar to our letter d, and yet by the use of a dot 
placed in different positions and with a slight ad- 
dition to the letter by marks and dots, it is ren- 
dered fa, fe, fi, fa, and fy. So with the letter 
“ Pait.” 

As language progresses it is found that in course 
of nature and of time that the consonants become 
softened. Thus c, p, and ph are equal tof or v 
in pronunciation, and have succeeded each other 
very much in the same manner as at, t, and th, or 
as g, k, and ch in the Coptic. Phathar becomes 
Pater in the Greek and Latin, showing that which- 
ever language may be the oldest, the original 
language has been modified or softened. So the 
word “ Phar.ra-hio” is a word of three roots. 
Pha, father ; ro, to govern ; hio, a spirit—in other 
words, the Pharachs or patriarchs of the people 
(as in Egypt). 

The original word “ Beth” is now found’in the 
modern word “ Booth.” Bethel, literally, is made 
up of two roots, and signifies a place where the 
sun is worshiped. 

We call attention to the following formulary, 
all essentially one word, from the Qoptic and old 
Celtic, meaning a car, or to congregate : 

Kal Cal Kar Car 
Kel Cel Ker Cer 
Kil Cil Kir Cir 
Kol Col Kor Cor 
Kul Cal Kur Cur 








The original glyph of these words was a spoon, 


and signifies to fold. 


The word Kar, of our day, is our every-day 
word Car. So the word “Kir” is found in the 
Scoteh “Kirk.” 

The Japanese language is one of the ancient 
Indian languages. The word Tycoon has excited 
much inquiry, but the elements of this word are 
two roots. Ti, milk; Tit, tithes, money, Kan; 
hence Kar. Then by modifying the original it is 
called Coon. In other words, Tycoon means the 
man who holds the money-bags; the king, the 
supreme power of the state. In the Wyandot 
tribe of Indians, the word prisoner is yan.da. 
squaw, a word containing three roots. Our own 
word is composed of three roots, certainly, pro- 
bably five reots, as pris.i.on.er. The word Yan is 
man, in the Algonquin language. The word Da 
is equivalent to do, or da, de, di, do, Du, and 
Squaw is the Indian wife or mother. The trans- 
lation will read, a man given in charge of the 
squaw, as a police officer. So the word Mandan 
means, probably, a red man, or one who dyes bis 
feathers and war-dress with a brilliant red dye, 
made of a species of elder, growing on the upper 
waters of the Missouri River ; and yet the analogy 
is very pertinent to our word Mandate, as the an- 
cient Copts colored their glyphics for war and 
royal authority red, so does the red coat, a sol- 
dier and officer in the British army appear in this 
dress to-day. The word Mandate means a royal 
order, in the Oriental languages, hence our word 
Commander. But Mr. Catlin is inclined to the 
belief that Mandan is derived from the word Ma 
Doe, a Welsh prince who led a Welsh expedition 
to America at an early day. If so, the word is 
equivalent to Ma: Du. Ke, the chief duke or prince 
of the empire, from Ma, a horse, or a power, or a 
magistrate, and Duke, a leader. 

The words Great Futher in the Mandan language 
is ma.ho.pen.eta ; in Welsh, ma.or.pen.aithain. The 
language is certainly cognate of the ancient Welsh, 
old Celtic, and can only be explained by the idea 
of a common stock. So the word It, in Mandan, is 
Ount ; in Welsh, Hooynt, or ynt. The word They 
in Mandan is W.nah; in Welsh, Hoona. The 
pronoun I is Me in Mandan, and Mi in Welsh. 
The word She is Ea in Mandan, and E, or she, in 
Welsh. The word pin in English is pan in Man- 
dan, pen in Welsh. 








Tae Reat Hien anp Low Criasses.—A “ high 
and low class” certainly do exist in all cities. 
But who constitute the high class? Why, the or- 
derly, the sober, the quiet, the law-loving, and 
the peace-preserving citizens, without reference 
to rich or poor. Were it otherwise, society 


could not hang together for an hour. Who con-. 


stitute “ the low class” but the law-breakers, the 
peace-disturbers, the riotous, the brawling ine- 
briates, and the incorrigible loafers? Not the 
poor, for there are at least as many poor among 
the sober and quiet portion of the community as 
rich. The distinction of “high and low,” in 
classes, when properly defined, involves no invid- 
ious sarcasm or ignominious degradation of the 
34 Who constitute the police? The poor. 
ho make up the ranks of the militia? The 
poor. If the sheriff calls out his posse comitatus, 
who obey the call? Not the rich, but the poor. 
Who fight the battles of the country in war? 
The poor. Who produce property, and then pro- 
tect it, but the poor? We have but two classes, 
the idle and the industrious, and the latter only 
discharge all the duties of good citizens. 


Psychology. 











HASCHISCH EATING. 


A wearer in the London Intellectual Observer 
narrates some interesting experiences in the use 
of this wonderful drug, known botanically as 
Cannabis Indica. He describes it as “a small 
brown slab, resembling a refined sample of Cav- 
endish tobacco, emitting an agreeable odor when 
broken, and feeling sticky between the fingers.” 
Retiring to his study, he broke off a piece of the 
cake, as near a drachm as he could guess, and 
swallowed it. He thus describes his sensations : 


HE EXPANDS. 


I soon became conscious of a sense of disap- 
poiatment. I said, “ That was not haschisch, but 
some preparation of chocolate.” I took my pen 
to write an indignant letter to my friend, that he 
might know I had not become an easy dupe to his 
plan for deceiving me. I was at a loss how to 
begin the letter, though otherwise always ready 
at writing, even when fatigued. For a moment I 
paused, considering, and then the parietal bones 
of my head expanded widely, as if parting at the 
sutures, and again collapsed with a sort of shuf- 
fling sound. I said, “ This is the result of fa- 
tigue ; I have read too hard—I will go to bed.” 
As I rose from my table I became conscious of an 
agreeable state of warmth and lightness ; I felt 
as if I had taken Scotch whisky. The room seem- 
ed larger than usual, and getting larger and lar- 
ger still ; some skulls of animals on the walls ac- 
quired colossal proportions, and the conviction 
entered my mind that I had realized an old dream 
of living in the midst of monsters of the oolitic 
period, and that I had been awestruck for years, 
immovable, paralyzed, and with every faculty be- 
numbed, except the faculty of wonder. I canght 
sight of my watch hanging in front of some pa- 
ee on the wall ; it at once dispelled the illusion. 

calmly looked at it, and found it was just twen- 
ty minutes since I swallowed the haschisch. Im- 
mediately the watch expanded to vast dimensions, 
and its ticking sounded through my head like the 
pulsation of a world. I knew now for the first 
time that I was under the influence of the drug, 
and began to make a few notes in pencil. 


A BRILLIANT LANDSCAPE. 


Suddenly my limbs seemed benumbed, my toes 
shrunk within my slippers, my fingers became like 
the long legs of a convulsed spider, I dropped the 
pencil, and walked to the window. The land- 
scape was so sublime that I forgot the canse of 
the illusion in my admiration of the magical 
scene. The horizon was removed to an infinite 
distance, but was still discernible, and the sunset 
had marked it out with myriads of for ee 
all revolving, mingling together, expanding and 
then changing to an aurora, which shot up to the 
zenith, and fell down in sparks and splashes 
among the trees, which at once became illumina- 
ted, and the whole scene was grand beyond de- 
scription, with fires of every conceivable color. 

At this time the landscape continued to ex- 
pand ; everything grew as I looked on to ter 
and greater proportions. Trees shot up higher 
and higher ; their branches overspread the sky ; 
they met together, and became a confused mass ; 
the lights, which just before had glowed on every 
hand, changed to a general purple haze, a sense 
of twitching in e limb, coupled with a feel- 
ing of weariness and depression, caused me to 
turn aside and sit down. 

AMONG THE ANTEDILUVIANS. 

The twitching changed to a — pricking sen- 
sation, most violent in the extremities, and for a 
moment the thought crossed my mind that I had 
been poisoned by strychnine. 1 opened a drawer 
to find an emetic, but the drawer had gone, and 
in its place sat one of my antediluvian monsters 

















grinning at me—a real icthyosaurus, with a red 
cap on its head, and with drum and pandean 
pipes. For about six weeks —so at the time I de- 
termined the period—it played a monotonous 
tune, while I sat on the ground laughing and en- 
joying the idea of my toes and fingers being elon- 
gated into claws, when suddenly the thought 
seized me that [ would destroy the illusion by an 
effort. I dashed at the monster, and my hand fell 
on the handle of the drawer. The dream was 
dissolved, and I could clearly understand that the 
ticking of my watch and a singing of a bird in 
the garden were the real sounds which my fancy 
had changed to the drum and pipes of my oolitic 
companion. I once more looked at my watch, 
and though years seemed to have elapsed since 
the spell began, I found the real period to be but 
twenty-five minutes. 


HE BECOMES IMMORTAL. 


This last act of observing the time threw me 
again off my balance. I said, “ Twenty-five min- 
utes, twenty-five days, twenty-five months, twenty- 
five years, twenty-five centuries, twenty-five eons. 
Now I know it all ; Iam the alchemist who dis- 
covered the elixir of life in the dark ages. and [ 
shall live forever; what is time to me? Yes, 
that was the elixir I took twenty-five minutes ago 
to experience a sensation, and there it goes round 
the room.” It made me giddy to see it whirl like 
a wheel of which I was the center. There was a 
bust of Milton on the shelf which had changed to 
the face of Jacob Behmen, and it sat on one of 
the ‘spokes of the wheel, and smiled upon me 
with such a smile of peace and satisfaction that I 
shouted “ Ha! ha!’ The wheel revolved ; it be- 
came brilliant with fiery coruscations, and by de- 
grees the center where I sat became the circum- 
ference, and I was whirled with it, my head open- 
ing and shutting, so that I could feel the cool air 
upon my brain ; my breath getting short and dif- 
ficult, my chest falling in as if crushed by a 
weight, and my stomach gnawed by rats. This 
went on for ages, yet I knew all the while where 
I was, and how the whole thing had happened ; 
and actually got up, rang the bell, and ordered 
some coffee, though not for an instant did the il- 
lusion cease, nor, so far as I ever learned, did the 
servant who answered me discover any signs of 
my aberration. I thought ef the coffee as likely 
to relieve the sense of oppression and disorder 
which was now fast dispelling the illusien by its 
reality. I felt my pulse, and tried to count it ; I 
knew afterward that it wes full and rapid, but at 
the time the throbs were like the heaving of 
mountains, and the numbers would multiply them- 
selves ; so that as I counted “one, two, three,” 
they became “one, two, three years, centuries, 
ages,” and I literally shrieked with the overpow- 
ering thought that I had lived from all eternity, 
and should live fo all eternity in a palace of col- 
ored stalactites, supported by shafts of emerald 
resting on a sea of liquid gold, for this was now 
the appearance of things ; and the gnawing at my 
stomach ested the idea that I should be star- 
ved to death and yet live, the deformed wreck of 
a deluded man. 


HE DRINKS A CUP OF COFFEE. 

At this moment there was a tap at the door, 
and the servant entered with the coffee. It was 
in a huge tankard chased all over with dragons 
that extended all round the world, and I saw the 
odor of it play round her in circles of light, and 
for at least an hour she stood smiling and hesitat- 
ing where to place it, because my table was cov- 
ered with papers. I very calmly remeved a few 
of the papers, and heaved a sigh that dissipated 
the dragons, made the odors fall in a shower of 
rain, and she put down the tray with a crash that 
made every bone in my body vibrate as if struck 
by ten thousand hammers. I knew not whether 

was alarmed at my appearance, but she stood 
preps aghast, and her rosy face expanded to 
size of a balloon, and away she went with the 
rapidity of lightning, with Mr. Green in the car, 
and I stood applaading in the midst of thousands 
of lamps, which I had time to note—as the scene 
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continued during a period which seemed indefi- 
nite—were all glow-worms, which I could touch, 
and they communicated to my fingers phosphores- 
cent sparks, as if they had been rubbed with lu- 
cifer matches.* But I knew this was uureal ; and 
I drunk the coffee with the most perfect compo- 
sure, though I felt it difficult to pour it out with- 
out spilling it, and the cup came to my lips as if 
it were the rim of a cauldron seething with a stew 
of spices and nepenthe, and amid the steam I 
could see the fierceness and tartness and prima 
materia of Jacob Behmen, all displayed, so that 
there was an end of the mystery, and I could see 
into his brain, as he now seemed to be looking 
into mine. 
LIVES FORTY CENTURIES. 


The moment I sipped the coffee it darted 
through me, and caused sensations of insupporta- 
ble heat. The gnawing sensation of the stomach 
and contraction of the chest gave way to a sense 
of pricking, most violent in my fingers and toes, 
and yet, though painful, this was all pleasant ; 
and though I could now collectedly observe the 
objects around me, yet they would transport 
themselves to immeasurable distances, and keep 
continually dilating in size ; and though I looked 
at my watch, and saw that only forty minutes had 
elapsed, yet there was a secret persuasion in my 
miad that a period of at least forty centuries had 
gone by since I broke off a fragment of the cake 
and committed myself to this dream. 


AWFUL DIMENSIONS. 

There seemed to be now only one effect of the 
drug remaining, and that was a sense of warmth 
all over the body aed a tendeney jn my head to 
expand and fill the room. But my arms dropped 
down ; I could not keep them up without great 
and painful effort. I finished the coffee, experi- 
enced less of the pricking sensation than at first, 
and then rose and went to bed. I could walk 
without difficulty, though my legs were immensely 
long, and felt as if they would presently be 
cramped, so that I should cry out. As I un- 
dressed myself, my clothes would fly from me far 
away into boundless space, and become wander- 
ing stars, the buttons on my vest glittered in the 
firmament like Orion, but much more vast and 
splendid. I did not dare look ont of the window ; 
I endeavored to control myself, for I began to 
feel a sense of dread. As I got into bed, the bed 
extended ; as I lay down at full length I myself 
extended, and as soon as I shut my eyes I felt 
that I covered the space of the whole earth. I 
had a sense of indescribable pain all over me ; 
my skin seemed to move to and fro upon my flesh, 
my head swelled to awful dimensions, and I part- 
ed in two from head to foot ; became two persons, 
each throbbing, breathing hard, sighing loudly, 
and lost ia a commixture of ethereal yet agoniz- 
ing colors and sounds. These seemed to continue 
for ages ; but I was really asleep, and I never 
could call to mind at what time I went to bed, or 
at what point ef the illusion sleep came upon me, 
but I always supposed it to be when I felt myself 
parted in twain, and immersed in light and music. 

THE NEXT MORNING. 


The next day I was awake early, and seemingly 
unrefreshed. I lay some hours pondering on the 
strange effects the drug had produced, and found 
it difficult for some time to prevent the intrusion 
of some broken fragments of the visions from 
taking possession of me ; but when I had dressed 
and breakfasted, I felt as well as usual, and ex 
rienced no sensation whatever, which I could at- 
tribute to the effects of the drug. 

On asubsequent occasion, having taken a larger 
dose, he had among other experiences the follow- 
ing, with which we clese our extracts from his in- 
teresting paper : 

s few days before I had found e' 
sol oS ei a abe 
wits a éu iv. 
= to the ——_ BA I afterward traced Seay 
of m a! to 
and simest believe the illusions are the result of ‘abmer’ 
memory. 
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sat down, and began to fill a pipe with Tu 
key tobacco. The a0 would io bea out at 
that I could not reach the bowl, yet I did reach it, 
and in like manner the tob jar seemed deep 
enough to serve for one of those used in “ Ali 
Baba, or the Forty Thieves,” and it suddenly be- 
came a row of jars, and out of them leaped the 
forty thieves, with monkeys’ faces and red jackets 
on.* I lighted my pipe, and as the cloud rose, I 
saw the party had all lighted their pipes, and 
were all proper Arabs, and I was in the midst, 
about to tell them a tale.. 

By some strange freak they all suddenly col- 
lapsed and became the double of myself, and yet 
they continued smoking. I now saw in the stom- 
ach of my double a huge cake of haschisch, which 
presently shot up into his brain, and I felt a hot 
throbbing of the head, and the thought occurred, 
“ Why, if he has the haschisch, have I the burn- 
ing? and how can that shadow smoke so calmly 
with a mass of poison in his brain?” I rose and 
propounded to my double a problem, “ How, in 
the end, matter and spirit would be completely 
identified and made as one?” I was assured, in 
reply, that a sense of lightness would accomplish 
all, and I became light as a feather ; I swayed to 
and fro, I was lifted up, sparks flashed in my eyes, 
fire was emitted from my fingers, my head, my 
stomach ; and presently there was an awful crash, 
and I came to myself with the thought that I was 
going mad. I saw the pipe in fi ents at my 
feet, and the burning tobacco on the hearth-rag. 
I coolly picked it up with my hand, took another 
pipe, dropped the smokieg-tobacco into it, and 
saw my double again. Thistime he was the body 
and I was the shadow. I felt myself to be noth- 
ing ; I was the soul, and beside me was the body. 
I thought I had now solved the problem of matter 
and spirit. I said, They are only two forms of 
the same fact,” and I langhed aloud, and they all 
laughed with me—the umbrellas, I mean—for my 
umbrella hung on a hat rail, and it peopled the 
room with offspring, and away went the furniture 
and ornaments and books, all carrying umbrellas, 
dancing, whistling, and splashing the water from 
the pools upon me till I stamped my foot and 
smother@d myself with sparks, and planets, and 
auroras, and sank back with a pain in the head 
that literally dispelled the delusions, and created 
& momentary alarm. 

oe 

Dreams.—The Rey. Mr. Lozier, a chaplain in 
the army, writing from Murfreesboro, Tenn., men- 
tions the following incident : 

“ Yesterday evening, Dr. Wheeler, the surgeon 
in charge of Hospital No. 6, called my attention 
to a peculiar case in one of his wards. A man, 
who seemed to bid fair to recover, had been tell- 
ing the nurses that he would die that night. I 
went and talked with him, and his looks and 
everything betokened recovery ; still he assured 
me that he had had a dream, that he would get 
up and cross the line between his cot and the 
next, and then would die. I told him that if he 
thought death was so near, he had beiter ask 
Christ to receive his spirit. ‘Oh,’ said he, ‘ he'll 
do that!’ I advised him to lie down and sleep, 
and he would feel better, and left him. To my 

rise, the doctor told me this morning that 
soon after I left him, he got up and stepped over 
to the next cot, and immediately returned and 
laid down, and died almost instantly. There is 
something in the philosophy of dreams that we 
don’t understand yet.” 

[When the clergyman comes to know more 
of psycuotocy, the mystery will be explained. 
There are “facts” enough like the above to fill 
volumes. Bat a scientific solution on philosophi- 
cal principles is what is wanted. Be it ours to 
set it forth and explain it to a wondering world.] 








*1 had seen a monkey on a barrel organ during my 
walk, and tested my sanity all tes nological 
tures, in order to determine 


; but I lost it sud- 
denly. 
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FAREWELL OF THE SOLDIER’S 
BRIDE. 
BY HOWARD GLYNDON. 


Gop bless you! O my dearest! 

My truest and my nearest! 

And bless you with a blessing meet 
For all your manly worth ; 

God bless you! O my treasure! 

My only pride and pleasure ! 

I bless you with the strength of love 
Before I send you ferth. 


Alas! I fear to bless you— 

I tremble to caress you! 

Because I leve you with a love 
Which overgrows my life ; 

And as the time grows longer, 

Its tender throbs grow stronger— 

The maiden’s faith entwining with 
The fondness of the wife! 


Alas! alas! my dearest! 
The look of pain thou wesrest! 
The kisses I reach up to give 
You do not stoop to pay; 
Your tender arms are ’round me, 
But the eruel pain hath found me! 
What shall I do with all this love 
When you are gone away ? 


Ah, well! one weak endeavor 

Shall nerve my soul forever; 

I will not shake my soldier’s heart 
With piteous plaints and tears— 

I send you forth, my dearest ! 

My truest and my nearest! 

And give you to the keep of Him 
Who blessed our happier years ! 

Once more I strive to bless you— 

My clinging arms caress you ! 

When sball I feel your hand again 
Go kindly o’er my hair ? - 

Let the dear arms that fold me 

One last, sweet moment hold me— 

In life or death, our love shall be 
No weaker for the wear! 


a 


JOHN D. CAMPBELL. 
BIOGRAPHY AND PHRENOLOGICAL CHARACTER. 


BIOGRAPHY. 

Joun D. Campse i, the subject of this sketch, 
died in Boston on the Ist of August, 1863. He 
was born in Woodbury, Gloucester County, State 
of New Jersey, on the 8th day of April, 1821. He 
was the ninth child of his parents. During his 
childhood he suffered much from ill health. His 
father was a bridge builder by occupation, and a 
descendant of a Scotch family which arrived in 


Pennsylvania in 1737. His mother’s family, na- 


med Roe, were from England, among the early 
settlers of New Jersey, and related to the Jen- 
ningses, whose estate, now amounting to millions 
of pounds sterling, creates some interest among 
American heirs, while the British Government en- 
joys the spoils. 

At the age of sixteen years, in 1837, the subject 
of this sketch was sent to the Military Academy 
at West Point asa cadet. His health failed dur- 
ing his first year ; and his father, upon being in- 
formed, of his condition, removed him from the 
Academy, on leave of absence, to the care of the 
late eminent Dr. Hartshorne, of Philadelphia. 
To the skill of Dr. Hartshorne, under Providence, 
he owed his life. His health was so far restored 
as to enable him to return to the Academy in 
1838. But he soon suffered a relapse, and his 





case became, if possible, more hopeless than be- 
fore. He was again removed from the Academy 
and placed under Dr. Hartshorne, who again 
raised him after a long and painfal sickness. Re- 
covering from his illness, he joined his brother, 
Henry R. Campbell, as assistant engineer in con- 
structing railroads, in 1841. In 1847 he accom- 
panied his brother to New England, where he 
was engaged in constructing the line of railroad 
extending from Concord, N. H., to Montreal, in 
Canada, but principally on the roads through 
Vermont, and between Rouse’s Point and Mon- 
treal, in Canada. 

In 1854, when Col. James Moore was appointed 
Superintendent of the Michigan Southern and 
Northern Indiana Railroad, he invited Mr. Camp- 
bell to join him as Assistant Superintendent. He 
remained in this position under Mr. Moore and 
his suecessor, Mr. Brown, until August 1, 1858, 
when, Mr. Brown having died, he was appointed 
General Superintendent of the road. When he 
entered this office, the stock of the road was great- 
ly depressed, ranging about four to six cents in 
the dollar. The road was largely indebted to its 
operatives and others, and contended with a 
strong opposition for business with the Michigan 
Central, the Fort Wayne line, and the lines of the 
Lake. He entered upon the duties of General 
Superintendent with his accustomed energy and 
zeal, did all in his power to reduce the current 
expenses and keep the road and machinery in re- 
pair, and to command a full share of the business 
and travel. During the five years he held the of- 
fice of Superintendent, the President and Direc- 
tors of the road were frequently changed, but all 
seemed to appreciate and approve the services of 
the General Superintendent, and it is believed 
that he held a firm hold of the confidence and re- 
spect of every officer of the company with whom 
he had been associated, until the day of his death. 

It is not pretended that to the subject of this 
sketch is entirely due the resuscitation of the 
Michigan Southern and Northern Indiana Rail- 
road from its greatest depression to its present 
prosperous condition ; but it is assumed with con- 
fidence and truth that to his exertions, skill, in- 
dustry, and sagacity is due all that any man 
could have accomplished in the position he held. 
He pretended to no distinction, but was always 
equal to any position injwhich he was placed. In 
conducting business his mind was clear, his en- 
ergy indomitable, and what he may have lacked 
in genius he supplied by industry. 

The author of this sketch knew him from the 
hour of his birth to his death, had gone with him, 
for years, through every kind of enterprise, labor, 
and business. 

He is deeply lamented as a son, brother, hus- 
band, father, and friend, and by a wide circle of 
relatives. As a railroad operator and superin- 
tendent he will be long remembered and regret- 
ted. He died on the day he had completed the 
fifth year of the position he held on the Michigan 
Southern Railroad—on the day the company re- 
sumed payment of dividends, and I believe on 
the seventh anniversary of his second marriage. 
His mortal remains rest in Oakwood Cemetery, on 
the banks of the river Raisin, near Adrian, in the 
State of Michigan. 

. In evidence of the estimation in which Mr. 








Campbell was held by those who were best ac- 
quainted with him, we copy the following from 
the Adrian Daily Watchtower of Aug. 4th : 


“The Watchtower had scarcely been pub- 
lished Saturday noon, with the announcement of 
the dangerous sickness of John D. Campbell, in 
Boston, when intelligen:e was received that he 
died at three o’clock in the morning, and his re- 
mains would be started for Adrian that day. The 
news, as it spread from mouth to mouth through 
the city with telegraphic speed, was everywhere 
received as intelligence of an appalling calamity, 
and a profound gloom followed the announce- 
ment. All business seemed paralyzed, and peo- 
ple, shocked by the unexpected, sad message, 
wondered if it could be possible that he who had 
so recently left the city, apparently}ia robust 
health, was really stricken down by the hand of 
death. When it was confirmed, the city at once 
assumed the garb of mourning ; flags on all the 
railroad shops, and from nearly all the staffs in 
town, were displayed at half-mast, and business 
places everywhere were draped in mourning. 

‘‘ Mr. Campbell left Adrian on Thuraday, July 
23d, on an excursion of pleasure and recreation, 
accompanied by his wife and her sister, Mrs. 
Charles Bidwell, and Mr. and Mrs. Waldby. They 
went through Canada, to Toronto and Kingston, 
by railroad, and thence by steamer down the St. 
Lawrence to Montreal, where they remained un- 
til Monday last week. Thence they visited the 
White Mountains in New Hampshire, making only 
a brief stay, and went to Portland and Boston, 
arriving at the latter place on Wednesday even- 
ing. During the journey, Mr. Campbell was in 
unusually lively spirits, remarking himself that he 
felt like a boy just liberated from school. He 
was apparently in the most robust health, and ate 
quite a hearty supper at the Revere House, where 
the party took rooms, intending to remain a day 
or two, and then proceed to New York to remain 
over Sunday, when they intended to visit Sara- 
toga. Soon after retiring to bed on Wednesday 
evening he was attacked with severe pain in the 
abdomen, which he regarded as a transient fit of 
colic that would subside by the use of hot fomen- 
tations ; but they were applied during the night 
without bringing relief. Indeed, he grew worse 
and vomited some. On Thursday morning, Mrs. 
Campbell called Mr. Waldby, and informed him 
that Mr. Campbell had suffered severe pain all 
night, and desired him to calla physician. Mr. 
Waldby, reflecting that if John D. Campbell was 
so sick as to ask for a doctor, there must be dan- 
ger, was alarmed, and bnrried out on the errand. 
Dr. Rupanna, one of the best physicians in Bos- 
ton, was called. Tbe doctor did not suspect any- 
thing more than a severe paroxysm of colic, and 
replied to Mr. Campbell’s inquiry, that he would 
be able to go to New York on Friday. Thursday 
and the following night were passed without any 
material change, and yet no alarm was felt. On 
Friday morning, however, he became much worse, 
and Mr. Waldby went out for the doctor again. 
During the day, Dr. Clark was called in as coun- 
sel, and at noon the doctors informed bim of the 
dangerous character of his sickness, and told him 
to prepare for the worst if he had any matters to 
arrange preparatory to a fatal result. The disease 
was now recognized as inflammation of the bow- 
els’ Mr. Campbell received this with apparently 
as little concern as if had been a mere matter of 
business. He subsequently — talked with 
his wife and to the friends of their party, gave 
specific directions respecting matters to be at- 
tended to after his death, desired them to convey 
his respects and good wishes to the railroad em- 
ployes with whom he had so long been associated, 
and to the citizens of Adrian, and requested to be 
remembered by all friends. He thus conversed 
with his wife and friends, with all his faculties 
unim , and with a strong voice, untila short 
time before he expired. His muscular strength 
was retained remarkably, and he was able to 
raise himself up in bed until a short tinre before 
he breathed his last. His suffering was very se- 
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vere until an hour or two before death, when he 
became quite easy, and then gradually sank into 
the embrace of death as calmly as if going into a 
refreshing slumber. He breathed his last at twen- 
ty minutes past three o’clock on Saturday morn- 
ing. His age was forty-two years.” 


[Re-read he “felt like a boy,” and ate “quite | 


a hearty supper,” was attacked with colic, etc., 
but failed to subdue it, and a “learned physi- 


the credit of placing the road in the first rank. 
He has accomplished it by his habit of attending 
personally to every detail of business in his de- 
partment by laboring almost unceasingly, giving 
himself very little rest. There are few men who 
can endure for a week the daily labor that he has 
performed for years—there are few men who pos- 


| sess the invincible will that sustained him. Al- 
| though he was apparently a very robust man, yet 


cian,” one of the best in Boston, saw nothing | 


alarming, etc. But why not give us the treatment 
prescribed by the learned physician. We are left 
wholly in the dark on the point. 
that could have been applied? And must an 
able-bodied man, at only forty-two years of age, 
temperate and regular, who felt like a boy, be 
thus sacrificed? We hold that he might have 
lived had the right treatment been applied—that 
it was palpable ignorance on the part of his med- 
ical advisers, that left this useful man thus to die 
in his prime. We deplore, first, the loss of the 
man, and next, the ignorance of the profession 
whose daty it is to understand the human consti- 
tution and the temperaments better than this, and 
to so adjust the patient to the laws of being that 
dame Nature may establish equilibrium and re- 
store him. This is a sad case, and must still fur- 
ther lessen the confidence of the people in the 


present time.) 


“ So has passed away one of the most remark- | 


Was it the best | 


without his will to brace him, he was not the 
most hardy, and all who knew him intimately will 
easily believe what he said of himself in his last 
moments, that he had worn himself out. 

“From his first connection with the Michigan 
Southern and Northern Indiana R.R.,J. D. Camp- 
bell has identified his interests with the interests 
of Adrian, and we are indebted to him for many 
advaotages which have promoted the prosperity 
of the city. We have not the time now to recount 
the favors, and we are certain that we need not, 
for the citizens will remember them to bis credit. 
They signified their approbation of the man by 
electing him mayor of the city, and they will take 
pride in honoring his memory. In all his rela- 
tions as @ citizen he has merited and obtained 
the highest esteem, and our entire community 
mourn his untimely death, and sincerely condole 
with the bereaved family in their bereavement.” 


PHRENOLOGICAL CHARACTER, 


The physiology of this gentleman indicates 
two very predominant qualities, namely, power 


| joined to toughness, and activity joined with ar- 
skill of the medical profession as it exists at the | , Sam 7 J 


dor. This gave him power to work hard and 


| long, and also to make the fire fly where his ham- 


able men of the age, remarkable for indomitable, | 
persevering energy, remarkable for the amount of | 
labor he could perform, and remarkable for his | 


controlling mind and his sagacity in the manage- 
ment of business, demonstrated by the immense 
interests which he superintended. He was ap- 
inted General Superintendent of the Southern 
road at a time of the greatest depression of 

the company’s stock, and to him is due most of 


mer fell. He was both electrical and magnetic ; 
giving him the power to excite, stimulate, and 
stir up people, and make them feel that his word 
was law, and must be attended to, and also the 
power to make men malleable to his touch ; in 
other words, he could both excite and mold, 
could heat people, and hammer them into shape. 
He was a man of decided force of character.- He 





had energy to drive, and make everybody and 
everything which was under his care combine to 
push Jonward and upward toward success. He 
was watchful without being timid ; was frank, al- 
most to a fault ; but understood mankind so well 
that he rarely made a mistake in his intercourse 
with the world. He seemed to read men through 
and through, and understood them at the first in. 
terview, and thereby knew what each man would 
bear, and do, and endure, and the readiest meth- 
od of molding him to the desired condition ; 
hence he needed less Secretiveness and Cautious- 
ness than most men. 

Intellectually, he was decidedly practical. He 
saw everything at a glance, comprehended the 
conditions and materials in hand for the accom- 
plishment of results, and made very rapid intel- 
lectual combinations. [Observe how high and 
how broad the forehead!] Had he been trained 
to the law he would never have been thrown off 
his balance in conducting a cause ; would have 
been a ready speaker, and could have carried all 
his points belonging to the case, or the class of 
cases, so clearly in his mind, that he would hardly 
need to refer to a book, in conducting a case. As 
a business man, all the facts of his experience, 
in or out of his own particular line, would be 
held by him with such clearness that he could re- 
call, at a moment’s notice, whatever he knew 
that would bear upon the case in hand. From 
the opening of the ears to the front part of the 
head, the distance is very great, showing intense 
clearness and force of intellect. 

He would be a good practical financier, and 
also a first-rate out-door man, to look after the 
practical parts.as well as general plans of the 
business. He would have made a superintendent, 
merchant, manufacturer, supervisor of business, 
of whatever kind, and a good scholar. 

In addition to the elements of energy, industry, 
ingenuity, practical talent, perseverance, and in- 
dependence, he had two or three others decidedly 
strong and influential qualities. The first of these 
was great Benevolence. He was a man of re- 
markable sympathy, and among the sick or poor 
he was always welcome, and though he was a man 
of decided governing power, he was gentle and 
tender in his heart as a woman. Integrity, joined 
to steadfastness and self-reliance, was another 
strong quality ; and his social feelings—the tend- 
ency to make friends, to fasten people to him and 
to his interests, and to carry their hearts as well 
their judgment—was an usually strong quality in 
his nature. He shook hands warmly, and made 
people feel better by coming in contact with him, 
especially if he entertained toward those persons 
strong personal regard. He was never obliged 
to express his affection in words, to make it un- 
derstood, any more than summer is obliged to 
bring a letter of introduction to make the plants 
awake and fend forth their perfume. 

He was too willing to labor, and liable to over- 
do, for he would go into business and do a day’s 
work, and then in the social circle would, as it 
were, begin a new life ; was not selfish enough to 
forget everything for business, nor would he for- 
get business for pleasure, but devoted himself ar- 
dently to both, as occasion required. He was al- 
together a most remarkable man, apparently self- 
made—the artificer of his own fortune. 
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SUSANNAH EVANS. 
PHRENOLOGICAL CHARACTER AND BIOGRAPRY. 





PHRENOLOGICAL CHARACTER. 


Susannau Evans has a very substantial and com- 
pact organization ; her physiology is very good, 
indicating an abundance of vital stamina and 
muscular vigor ; she has large and healthy lungs, 
good digestion, and fair circulation ; hence her 
physical and mental forces harmonize well. 

Intellectually, her perceptives predominate ; 
she gathers knowledge with great rapidity, and 
holds it with such clearness, that she is able to 
command at any moment all that she knows of a 
subject. In other words, her knowledge is like a 
pocket full of change, always ready ; while some 
persons have great intellectual soundness, and 
understand principles well, their knowledge is 
like a twenty-dollar gold-piece, very difficult to 
change, and hard to be used. 

She has an excellent memory of all she reads, 
hears, or experiences, and good judgment in re- 
spect to the qualities and uses of things. In trav- 
eling through the country, everything she sees 
makes an impression on her mind, starts new 
thoughts, and recalls old associations, and thus 
her knowledge is ali linked together like a chain, 
and when one link is called forth, all the rest will 
follow, if desired. 

Her Order is large ; she is very systematic ; 
does everything by rule, and thinks by a system- 
atic process. She has talent for arithmetic and 
mathematics ; and if cultivated in that direction, 
she would excel. She would also excel in music, 
in mechanism, in financiering, and managing. 
She has an excellent head for business and schol- 
arsbip. . 

Her memory of forms is such, that she recol- 
lects countenances and forms of things generally ; 
could learn to draw, cut garments, and do almost 
anything by the eye. In art, as well as in mech- 
anism, she would succeed well ; also in literature 
and in natural science, geography, chemistry, bo- 
tany, natural philosophy, geometry, trigonometry, 
ete. 

Her Language is rather large—she selects the 
right word for the right place, and is more known 
for accuracy than for redundancy of speech, for 
using words that fit the subject, and are just what 
the clear thinker would naturally suppose was 
appropriate, rather than in plucking down far- 
fetched phrases and making classical allusions 
and quotations. Her speech and her writing are 
therefore simple, and effective because simple, 
and everything she says has a fact wrapped 
around it or embodied in it ; it means something 
that people can know and understand, and there- 
fore it is all the more effective. 

She has always been a teacher in some form. 
She is a natural manager of others, and her mind 
is mature for one of her age—so also is her phy- 
sical organization. There is nothtng precocious, 
nothing specially poetical or enthusiastic in her 
nature. She has more health, vigor, endurance, 
energy, power, common sense, atid fractical judg- 

ment than she bas of those light, showy, decora- 
tive elements which distinguish the precocious. 
There is a great deal of reality in her natare— 
the reasoning intellect follows after the percep- 
tive. She rarely attempts to push her reflective 
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SUSANNAH EVANS. 





faculties, but builds up her subject out of facts 
more than out of theories or speculative ideas, 
She is not romantic, not inclined to exaggerate, 
not fond of novels or inflated literature. When 
she reads a story she wants to know that it is 
founded on fact; at least that the length and 
breadth of it is true, not simply fiction, conse- 
quently her mind seeks the truth and the straight- 
forward, and expresses itself according to truth, 
not according to fiction or fancy. 

She has kindness and sympathy, which properly 
called out show themselves with vigor and earn- 
estness. 

Her Firmness is uncommonly large; hence 
there is a great deal of stability, power to stand 
up under trouble and hardships, and to face diffi- 
culty. She is not inclined to disagree and to 
quarrel ; is not disposed to make captious onsets 
upon other people’s views and prejudices ; but 
she has any amount of executiveness when once 
aroused. Her Destructiveness is large ; therefore 
she does not flinch when trouble comes. She 
may dread to have the tooth extracted, but she is 
brave as a lion when the time comes. She might 
dread the conflict, but in the midst of it she would 
be heroic. 

She has independence and ambition, but not a 
great deal of vanity. It is not easy to inflate her 
mind with vain ideas. We seldom find a person 
of her age who has so much steady common sense ; 
it isa kind of balance-wheel to her. If people 
flatter her, she either pities or despises them ; if 
they give her what is justly her due, she accepts 
it, not as a new thing, or something unthought of, 
but simply as a debt paid ; therefore it does not 
unsettle her. 

She has large Conscientiousness; loves the 
truth for its own sake ; needs a little more Hope ; 
there is a vein of sadness in her composition 
which she ought to counteract. So long as she 
has health, and friends, and prosperity, she may 
not be much troubled by the lack of Hope ; but 
reverse the circumstances, and she would meet 
life’s sad and rough passages with a kind of sturdy 

courage, but not with resilient hope and enthusi- 
asm. She would work her passage as a steamer 
sails in a storm in the night rather than as a ship 
rides on the crest of the wave by daylight. She 
should encourage, therefore, the spirit of faith and 
hope ; try to believe that God is her friend and 
father, and that he is scattering in her pathway 


all that is best for her: if they are: thorns, she 
should accept them as a pertaining to the rose, 
and think of the rose when the thorn pierces. 
She is very fond of home; is patriotic ; could 
be homesick, though she is very fond of travel. 
She makes friends and holds them ; bas cordial 
affection, but is not very forward in the element 
of love. : 
Her head is decidedly large, even for a full- 
grown woman. Not one woman in a hundred has 
a head so large as hers. She inherits her father’s 
strength of character and her mother’s intuitions. 
She has pride, and will, and executive force, such 
as belong to the masculine mind. -She has per- 
ception, memory, intuition, and sympathy, such 
as belong to the feminine mind, and these two 
qualities combined, namely—strength with sus- 
ceptibility, give her more power than most per- 
sons possess. 

BIOGRAPHY. 

Miss Evans is a native of Wales, now fifteen 
yeers of age. Though so young, she has lectured 
on Temperance with remarkable success in the 
principal cities and towns in England, Ireland, and 
Wales, and has been the means of inducing many 
thousand persons to sign the pledge 

Miss Evans comes to the United States under the 
auspices of the American consul at Bristol, Eog., 
and other friends, whose testimonials have raised 
high expectations. She has already spoken at the 
large hall in the Cooper Institute, and at other 
places in this city, also at Brooklyn, Hartford, Ct., 
and at Lawrence, Mass , where she was listened to 
with great satisfaction by large and respectable 
audiences. 

As a speaker, she is pronounced almost equal to 
the famous Miss Dickinson. Her voice is exceed- 
ingly fine ; her manner modest and prepossessing ; 
her matter, whether original or selected, well 
adapted; and, best of all, she is serious, and in 


earnest upon drinking usages and the traffic which 


produces so much misery in the community. 

Dr. Marsh, when introducing her at the Cooper 
Institute, said: ‘If He who raised up Deborah to 
deliver Israel, the youthful David to slay Goliath, 
beauteous Esther to save her people, and placed 
the little maid in the house of Naaman, had sent 
this daughter of Cambria, from Aberdare, to aid 
us in our extremity and wake up interest in the 
cause of Temperance among our youth, we know 
not why we should not listen to her message.” 
Such lectures from such a source are simply won- 
derful, and attest the magnetic uplifting power of 
strong moral sensibilities goaded by great per- 
sonal wrongs. Probably her history is the key to 
her power. It is abused humanity asserting its 
right to moral rectitude. 

The following brief sketch of her history, writ- 
ten by herself to a gentleman in this city, reveals 
the cause of that singular and precocious awaken- 
ing of mind and moral power of which she is the 
subject : 

“T was born on the 1ith of February, 1845, in a small 
town called Tredegar, in the county of Monmouth, South 
Wales. My father was what is called a baller in the iron- 
works at the time, but shortly afterward he gave up work- 
ing at his own trade and opened a tavern, which I always 
bated; and when I was only five years of age, I ran away 
from home (if I can call a tavern by such a sacred name) 
to my grandmother’s, a distance of six miles, where, hav- 
ing resolutely refused to return to the tavern, I made my 





home till my father became a teetotaler. Although a child 
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so young, I could not listen to the brutal roar of intemper- 
ance, the fiendish yells of revolting impiety, and the im- 
precations of drunken brawls. I always thought of a tay- 
ern as a slaughter-house, to butcher human souls. When 
I had been with my grandmother for some time, I was sent 
to school. There I was very sharp at learning anything 
set before me, and repeated my lessons flaently and with- 
out hesitation, and was thereby a subject of notice to all who 
visited the school. One day a lady who paid us a visit 
heard me recite some poetry, and, being pleased, I sup- 
pose, with the recitation, she gave me a temperance tract, 
and asked me to learn it. I did so, and when the lady 
next visited the school I repeated it to her, for which she 
gave me a handsome present. I then wrote to my father, 
who had given up the tavern an‘ was working in the north 
of England, telling him what had happened, and asking 
him to sign the pledge. Letter after letter I sent him, en- 
treating him to b a teetotal for I am sorry to say 
he had now become a confirmed drunkard—but for a long 
time my prayers and entreaties were vain. This was a 
source of much griefto me. But I prayed to my heavenly 
Father for help, and baving set my mind upon making him 
a teetotaler, I was not to be discouraged. I still persevered, 
and used every argument I could think or read of, and at 
length I had the sat'sfaction of knowing I had saved my 
father. The battle was a long one, and a hot one. It 
lasted for years, but in every turn of it I seemed to become 
stronger, and the longer and the hotter the battle became 
ultimate triumph became more certain for my side. At 
length my litle sword penetrated his heart, and down he 
fell. Victory! victory! victory! I then took my father 
prisoner, bathed his wounds in oil of temperance, and read 
to him from the Holy Scriptures. Then mother, myself, 
and the rest of the children, surrounded him by an influ- 
ence which gave him sirength in the good cause. 

“TI soon bad a new dress, and all my little sisters and 
brothers had some new article of wearing apparel as the 
result of my father’s reformation. But what is better than 
all, we had a new father, and my dear mother a new hus_ 
band—for he had become in truth anew man. We were 
very happy now, bat still I was not satisfied. I wanted to 
make some more teetotalers, that ‘heir homes might become 
as happy as owrs had. I tried, and by trying, with the 
help of God, I succeeded. ButI could not s'op there. I 
composed a little lecture on my father’s right about face 
from the mouth of hell to the fleld of hope,fand having 
first obtained permission of the president of our society, I 
delivered it to an audience of about fifteen hundred persons 
in one of the churches in my native place. My father was 
present atthe meeting. He was, however,much surprised 
on seeing me there, as I had kept it a secret from all til; 
they saw me on the platform. I am happy to say my little 
lecture had the desired effect—a number of persons signed 
the pledge that evening. I was asked the following weck 
to a neighboring place, ealled Ebbwvale, to deliver my 
little lecture there. I went, and a number of signatures 
were obtained. The friends of Ebbwvale reported the 
meeting and its results in a newspaper,fand soon after I 
received a ber of applicati to visit diff rent towns. 
I made a vour through Glamorganshire, which I completed 
in ove week, having enlisted upward of six hundred in 
the temperance army. Letters of invitation were now 
pouring in from all parts of the country, and not only my 
own country, bat also from Fngiand and Ireland. I vis- 
ited Manchester, where I delivered twenty-two lectures 
under the auspices of the Salford Temperance Mission, 
and during my stay there, three pledge books were filled 
with the names of poor drankards and others who came 
forward to sign the pledge. 

“In March, 1862, I received an favitation to go to Dublin, 
in Ireland, where I delivered fourteen lectures On my 
departure from thence a farewell soirée was given in my 
houor, at the close of which a silver medal was presented 
me. In Jaly of the same year I was invited to Weston, 
in Somersetshire. [ deliverod five lectures there, and up- 
ward of a thousand signed the temperance pledge, and on 
my departure I was presented with a watch. 

* I have been in nearty all the principal towns and cities 
fo England and Wales, and am happy 10 say I never cast 
my iitth temperance vet in any place without catching 
some fish. 

“Iam now in Americt. My object is te do good accord- 
ing to my power, and may the sume God whe has biessed 
my beabis efforis elsewhere, be with me and prosper my 
mission in this country, is the earnest prayer 

“ Yours, respectfully, Susannan Evans. 


[Friends and relatives in the old country will 
be pleased to learn that Susannah bids fair to 
touch the hearts of Americans as effectually as she 
has those of England, Wales, and Ireland. She 
will be kindly cared for while on our chores.) 














Pbusiology. 


THE HUMAN HAIR. 


BY J. W. M. 





[Tue following article from the pen of a val- 
ued contributor—a gentleman of learning and 
high scientific attainments—will be read with in- 
terest. Without indorsing all the writer’s views, 
some of which are quite novel, we cheerfully give 
it a place, and congratulate our readers upon the 
fact that we have the promise of further contri- 
butions from the same facile pen.—Eb.] 

Norsz.—The remarks in this essay on the character con- 
nected with black hair, might with somewhat more pro- 
priety have been said to have connection with black eyes ; 
but since black eyes and black hair usually go together, 
the language as it stands is not materially inaccurate. 

OUR HAIRS ALL NUMBERED. 

The hairs of our head, according to Scripture, 
are numbered. By this it is not meant merely 
that to the Supreme Intelligence the number of 
hairs on any given person is known, but that the 
skin of every individual man is broken into a cer- 
tain number of insections, to each of which ia 
assigned the office of nourishing asingle hair, and 
that the number of these divisions is the same in 
all the individuals of the same species. Any de- 
viation from the exact numerical standard must 
be referred to accident, disease, or monstrosity. 
Though it is true, as a matter of fact, that some 
people have more hairs on their persons than 
others, it is not true to the same extent that one 
is apt at first sight to imagine; nor is it true to 
any extent, except from the causes above men- 
tioned. 

It is a curious reflection, that when we are in 
ever so large a throng of persons, it would be 
impossible for us to pick out a single individual 
who, supposing nature never to have been inter- 
fered with, has one hair more or one less than na- 
ture has given to every other—curious to think 
that of the many millions on the globe of the 
same race as ourselves, if any could be found 
with one hair naturally less than all the others, it 
would be as truly a Jusus natura as if he had only 
one leg instead of two, or four fingers instead of 
five. True, it would not be a deformity as great, 
but it would be none the less real. And if one 
could be found with one hair more, he would be 
as truly deformed as if he had six toes upon his 
feet instead of five. 

But in reply to this you may say, “If {I have 
now an equal number of hairs with others, I will 
pluck one out, and then I shall surely have one 
less.” But this would no more make the above 
declaration false, as a rule of nature, than if you 
were to take your knife and cut off one of your 
fingers, it would be natural for a man to have 
less than the usual number of fingers. All that 
is meant is, that every man who is perfect down 
to the minutest atom of his corporeal organiza- 
tion, has the same numbers of hairs, or hair-roots, 
that every other perfectly organized man has. 

IMPSRFECT ORGANIZATIONS. 

Though all this may be true with reference to 
the definiteness of the number of our hairs when 
the course of nature has not been impeded or in 
any way interfered with, it is equally true that it 
would be difficult, if not impossible, to find two 








individuals having at any one time an equal 
number of hairs on their bodies. So infinitely 
numerous are the accidental causes of a diminn- 
tion of hair, and so imperfect is even the natal or- 
ganization of almost every one, that it would be 
well nigh impossible to find a man who is in full 
possession of a natural number of hairs. But this 
need not seem strange when we consider how 
few are the persons possessing a natural number 
even of teeth. 

When the number of parts into which an organ- 
ized body is ‘divided becomes so exceedingly 
great as in the case of the hair germinals, it be- 
comes well nigh if not altogether impossible to 
ascertain that number with any degree of pre- 
cision. No man, perhaps, has ever actually count. 
ed the number of hairs upon any animal; and if 
the attempt were made, the result could not be 
relied on as being anything more than an approx- 
imation to the truth. Our imperfect faculties are 
not equal to sucha task. But so unmistakably 
do reason and analogy conduct us to the above 
conclusion, and such is the uniformity of nature, 
that it would be difficult to doubt the truth of 
what has been averred. 

This, perhaps, is all I need say in relation to 
the numerical aspect of the hirsute growth upon 
man’s body. We will now turn our attention to 
other facts and principles connected with the 
structure of the hair. 


ANATOMY OF THE HAIR. 

Every hair consists properly of two parts 
namely, the root and filament, or hair proper 
These have their sheath and nourishing glands. 
The root is a small, soft, gelatinous, elongated 
bulb, which is connected with the hair proper by 
a neck. Its office is to receive, modify, and 
transmit nutriment to the filament. The filament, 
or hair proper, is a long, thread-like substance 
growing out of the skin, and consisting of a series 
of parts, from the sides of which grow exceedingly 
small thorns. These thorns are only visible 
through the microscope. 

A section taken from the hair close to its roots 
is a perfect cylindrical tube ; but the cylindrical 
and tubular character of the hair diminishes as 
we proceed from the root to the other extremity. 
Upon this circumstance, and the fact that the 
separate and successive growths of hair do net 
unite perfectly end to end, but that their growths 
take place a little to one side of the ends, depends 
the curliness of the hair. This phenomenon is 
also not apparent except by the aid of a very 
powerful microscope. 

COLOR OF THE HAIR. 

The next quality of the hair is its eolor ; this 
depends, in a more material sense, on the quan- 
tity and character of the substances of which it is 
composed. [We say, the Temperaments.—Ep.] 
The colors by which the hair is distinguished are 
capable of three principal divisions, namely, the 
light, the dark, and the red—of which the first is 
most common in childhood, the second in man- 
hood, and the latter the least common of all. 

LENGTH AND QUALITY. 

Iam not acquainted with many rules respect- 
ing the /ength of the hair. The length, as is the 
case with most growths of a low order of vitality, 
is very indefinite. But it may be given as a rule 
generally to be relied on that in proportion as 
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the hair is curly it is short. This, of eourse, is 
meant only to apply to the human race. 

The quantity of hair growing upon the human 
body depends principally upon the size, health, 
and activity of the hair follicles, the whole chain 
of dependencies being supported by the vascular 
system. The word robust is applicable to suck 
persons as are distinguished by an abundant 
growth of hair rather than the term hardy. They 
have generally a thick and highly vitalized skin, 
which seems to be requisite to furnish the aliment 
and stimulus necessary to a large hirsute growth. 
The quantity of hair upon man is less than that 
upon most other animals. But whether this is 
natural, or the result of his mode of life, has been 
argued on both sides. That-it is both, I think is 
pretty certain; but that it is much more a natu- 
ral peculiarity than an acquired one can not be 
doubted. The skins of different individuals give 
growth to very different quantities of hair, and 
difference of quantity is connected with great dif- 
ference of mental and pbysical character. 

The distribution of hair over the human body 
is more unequal than it is in the case of any 
known lower animal ; and what is still more re- 
markable, the principal growth occurs where in 
most animals it is least abundant, namely, the 
head, the pubes, and the arm-pits. Of these 
localities the head only is endowed with this 
growth before the age of puberty, if we except 
the almost invisible quantity scattered over the 
surface of the body. 

SEXUAL DIFFERENCES. 

It is also worthy of note, that the approach to 
an equal distribution of hair is by no means the 
same in both sexes. In the case of the male 
body we find the hairy growth having much less 
of the character of localization than in the case 
of the female. By way of illustration: we find 
the hair of the male head shorter, not only as the 
result of frequent clipping, but naturally ; while 
the hairy growth occurs upon several additional 
localities and upon the body generally is some- 
what more abundant ; while in the case of the 
female we find a greater sparsity of hair‘upon the 
body in general, and more remarkable local 
growths where it naturally appears atall. Though 
this fact may seem a trivial matter at first sight, 
it acquires greater importance and additional 
significance when we consider the offices of the 
hair and the conditions of its growth, together 
with its mental and physical relations. 

FUNCTIONS OF THE HAIR. 

As to the use of “hair, or the office which it fills 
in the animal economy, there is much imperfec- 
tion in our knowledge. But I think the principal 
use of this appendage is to collect and distribute 
the imponderable fluids, the chief of which are 
electricity and the nervous fluid, of the nature of 
which latter almost nothing is known. It also 
does something as a mere mechanical protection 
against external exposure ; but it may be said to 
afford protection against external injury much 
more efficiently from its use as a conductor of the 
imponderable fluids. 2 

It is by the possession of this power that the 
hair, which is a growth of so low an order of vi- 
tality as to be almost exempt itself from the acci- 
dents and diseases of more highly organized 
structures, is enabled, when the numerous func- 








tions of the skin are impaired by disease or exter- 
nal injury, to inoculate it, as it were, with a new 
vitality, and bring back the discouraged and re- 
treating forces of life to a fresh performance of 
their peculiar duties. 


AS AN INDEX OF CHARACTER. 

The hair may be considered an index of charac- 
ter, both physical and mental ; though the extent 
to which it may be used for this purpose is not 
without limit. But its significance is capable of 
being greatly enlarged, and there is sufficient 
regularity of characteristic relations to encourage 
investigation. 

We generally find in persons of a robust’make 
amore abundant and a more equally distributed 
growth of hair. In fact, great delicacy of the 
nervous system seems almost incompatible with a 
hairy skin, unless by delicacy of the nervous sys- 
tem we mean merely sensitiveness to phygical 
contact. Abundance of hair in general accompa- 
nies physical health, not only because a healthy 
condition of an important organ, the skin, is 
necessary to its growth, but because it is itself a 
great protection against disease, . 

COLOR AND CHARACTER. 

Hair of different colors* also seems to be con- 
nected with different forms of the body. Black 
hair is almost always connected with lightness of 
the limbs and a clearly defined outline of person, 
with a neat and finely-chiseled physiognomy ; 
while light hair is almost always accompanied by 
limbs more bulky at a distance from the body, 
with a face more massy and less decided in its 
outline, and a mouth devoid of that expressive 
crimp that belongs to the black-haired. The 
mouths of light-haired persons do not open and 
shut in the same manner as those of the black- 
haired. The mouth of a light-haired person is 
opened by lifting the upper lip off the lower one, 
and pressing down the lower lip from the upper 
one ; whereas the mouths of the black-haired are 
opened like the mouth of a sack, being the expan- 
sion of a rounder orifice, and are closed by being 
drawn up like the mouth of a purse. In short, 
the light-haired are trap-mouthed, the black-haired 
are anus-mouthed. 

The lips of the black-haired turn out more at 
the edges. The cranial development of the light- 
haired are frontal and basiiar; of the black- 
haired, occipital and bilateral. The bodies of the 
black-haired are dryer and harder, and there 
is less of a predominance of the fluids over the 
solids. : 

CHARACTERISTIC MOVEMENTS. 

The bodily movements of black-haired persons 
are more quick and brisk, while the light-haired 
move with a kind of irregular swing, and with 
a flowing delicacy that the other can not imitate. 
I think I can illustrate the nature of the difference 
between a black-haired person’s movements and 
those of a light-haired person. Suppose a black- 
haired person is to move his hand through a 
space, say of two feet; he will put his hand in 
motion with a sudden jerk, and will carry it 
through the first foot in much less time than will 
be required to carry it through the next; but 
with a light-haired person this will be exactly re- 





* Don’t forget that all I say in this essay about black- 
haired persons is meant to be understood of black hair 
accompanied with black eyes. 








versed. He will move his hand slowly at first, 
and more swiftly toward the close. The differ- 
ence of these movements, though essential differ 
ences, may not be at first noticeable ; but if any 
one will take the pains to watch the movements 
of persons in action, he will soon be able to sat- 
isfy himself of the truth of these statements. 
TWE BLACK-HAIRED TYPE. * 

I will here premise, that in describing the men- 
tal and moral character of the dark-haired, though 
I shall describe many of the elements of the 
negro’s character, I did not select the negro as my 
model, but, instead, a negroloid Caucasian, with 
these peculiarities of form: height, medium, or 
rather below than over the average; thorax, 
large in girth ; occiput, big and broad, not so 
protuberant as in the negro ; face, small, inclining 
to concave (in this respect unlike the negro) ; 
chin, sharp and prominent, unlike the negro’s, 
which is flat and retreating; sunken over the 
hips (sway-backed), and wide across the eyes. 
Persons who have not this description of form 
let the color of the hair be.what it may, will not 
have altogether the character predicated of the 
black-haired. My apology for connecting the 
character and hair as I have done, is that almost 
all who have the above-described form have black 
hair. 

CONTRASTS. 

It may be said, in the first place, that to the 
black-haired belong refinement of manners, and to 
the light-haired delicacy of feeling, and to each of 
these all those other characteristics which in any 
way naturally accompany one of these qualities 
rather than the other. For instance: refinement 
of manners would naturally go with a ready 
sense of physical propriety, and delicacy of feel- 
ing with a clear sense of moral right and wrong. 
The vices of the light-haired are called sensuaii- 
ties and excesses ; the vices of the dark-haired, 
vanities and lies. 

THE BLACK-HAIRED IN SOCIETY. 

But perhaps the distinction’ of character may 
be more readily perceived by regarding them 
both as members of society. In the black-haired 
person you will observe a great fondness for all 
the little conventionalities of social life. He isa 
punctilious observer of all the requirements of 
etiquette. He is ceremoniously polite and agree- 
able. In short, he is just what society makes him, 
and does just what society requires of him. He is 
a creature of society, and gets along well in so- 
ciety for the same reason. To fit him for this, 
affectation appears in all he says and does. An 
affected pronunciation is made to ornament his 
speech. He pompously tells you of his many 
“dollahs” and numerous “ niggahs.” The trap- 
pings of place and power have for him an irre- 
sistible charm. Though he has an obtuse percep- 
tion of right, he is by no means in the same sad 
predicament as to his sense of “honor,” which is 
amazingly acute. He will rob, cheat, lie, and 
steal, if he can do it honorably and fashionably, 
and of his chivalrous and shrewd operations in 
this line he willeven delight to boast. But, at the 
same time, you must not venture to insinuate that 
he has done anything dishonorable. Oh! no, he is 
agentleman. And such is the miracle of his adapta- 
tion to social, or artificial, life that, in general, he 
actually succeeds in obtaining the honors and 
emoluments due to an unspotted life. He is a 
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great bargainer, loves to buy and sell, to handle 


money, and to do business generally; for all - 


which he has the necessary ard peculiar talents 
in a high degree. The world is his idol, the wor- 
ship of which consists in pomp and parade. 

It may sometimes be said of the fair-baired that 
his god is his belly, that is, he is strongly inclined 
to the indulgence of his animal appetites (appe- 
tites, not impulses) ; but this is not so much the 
case with the black-haired. Of him it may be 
said that his god is his back. He is given to fine 
clothes, fine horses, fine houses, etc. He is in for 
making a show in the world, while his rival is re- 
solved on leaving his name to after times and 
better men. The black-haired is better appre 
ciated in his day, and when he dies he may have 
a flock of admirers to follow him to his grave ; 
but if they inscribe upon his monument, “ Here 
lies the great and good,” they will tell an untruth. 

The black-haired man, though not regardless 
of contracts and the claims of others upon him, is 
not from principle honest. He can be much more 
easily induced to give a rich man a dollar that he 
does not owe him, than to pay a poor man a dime 
that he does owe him. 

Though the characteristics of the black-haired 
variety of men are not the most pure or exalted, 
they have an adaptation to the world as it is. 
Though their minds do not dive deep into the 
philosophy and spirit of things—though their in- 
tellectual vision does not pierce far into the fu- 
ture—though they are incapable of perceiving 
any virtue or excellence in anything new or won- 
derful till the world has been forced to acknow- 
ledge the justness of its claim—still they are not 
without their excellencies. They are given to the 
practice of the “minor morals.” They are capa- 
ble of being useful members of society, and are 
well adapted to the bustle and stir of business 
affairs in general. They are the chosen instru- 
ments of mercenary pursuits. 


THE LIGHT-HAIRED. 

But I will now say a word or two in relation to 
the fair-haired, to whom belong both virtues and 
vices as well as to the black-haired ; but their 
vices are not the same vices, nor are their virtues 
the same virtues. The mental and moral charac- 
teristics are altogether more elevated in kind 
than those of the dark-haired. And here I might 
say, that though the whole of these remarks are 
doubtless more or less “hard to be understood” 
by him who has not particularly made character 
itself a subject of inquiry, this latter declaration 
will be particularly so, because in the dark-haired 
we find a kind of dignified pluck that gives the 
individual an air of peculiar elevation, and re- 
strains him from acts of meanness before the 
world; and in the light-haired, a disposition of 
easy compliance that is apt to yield too readily to 
the influences that draw one away from the paths 
of rectitude and propriety. 

ANTITHESES. 

The mind of the fair-haired is more mental, his 
spirit is more spiritual. His intellect, whether 
great or small, is of the kind which is essential to 
human progress, to the discovery of new truth, or 
rather to the discovery of trath at all. The 
black-haired never perceive a truth in philosophy 
or morals till it is first acknowledged by the world. 


——— 





How strikingly are the two descriptions of per 
sons distinguished, even when we consider them 
with respect to qualities that bear a resemblance 
to one another! For instance : the light-haired 
have faith, the dark-haired, credulity ; the light- 
haired perceive, the dark-haired suspect ; the light- 
haired have a sense of right, the dark-haired, a 
sense of honor ; the light-haired have pride, the 
dark-haired, vanity ; the light-haired are firm, the 
dark-haired, obstinate ; the light-haired have cour- 
age (firmness), the dark-haired; combativeness ; 
the light-haired are scheming, *the dark-haired, 
cunning ; the light-haired have sagacity, the dark- 
haired, suspicion ; the light-haired feel indigna- 
tion, the dark-haired, anger. But I will not con- 
tinue this table of parallels, partly from the fact 
that it will not be of much use to those who may 
not have that precise knowledge of the significa- 
tion of words requisite to a perception of the dis- 
tinctions. 

THE LIGHT-HAIRED IN SOCIETY. 

I will now speak of the light-haired as a mem- 
ber of society ; and here it is not in my power to 
speak of him as being characterized by any supe- 
rior fitness ; for though he is social, he is not gre- 
garious. In society, as we usually understand 
the term, he is evidently a little out of his proper 
place. Not that there is anything particularly 
offensive in his conduct in the drawing-room, but 
it is evident that he is not on good terms with the 
genius of the place. Here, notwithstanding all 
the pure and elevated qualities which we have 
ascribed to him, he is ina particularly unenviable 
situation. Here his high principles, or, rather, 
pure feelings, and apprehensive (rather than com- 
prehensive) intellect are of about the same service 
to him that a delicate skin is to a man in a yel- 
low-jacket’s nest; that is, he is enabled all the 
more surely to discover the places where his more 
lively companions pepper him. Here he is absent- 
minded when he should be all attention. He 
can not talk nonsense, and though he can smile 
nervously he can not giggle. He can not himself 
but feel the justness of the verdict rendered 
against him by the ladies, namely, that he is 
“green,” though sometimes this sentence of con- 
demnation is intensified into the epithet “queer,” 
a term which more effectually bars him from the 
good graces of the fashionable parlor than that of 
horse-thief. 

True civilization is the normal condition of the 
light-haired, whereas barbarism, or at least a false 
civilization, is the normal condition of the black- 
haired. The former have the elements of civil- 
ization within themselves ; the latter, the elements 
of barbarism. 

And now, in conclusion, I would say that not- 
withstanding I have set the fair-haired and dark- 
haired in direct antagonism to each other as to 
the qualities that distinguish each, it is not al- 
ways easy to say without hesitation to which of 
these two divisions any particular individual may 
belong. This at first thought may seem strange ; 
but the difficulty arises from the fact that all the 
individuals of the same race of beings possess 
within themselves all of the characteristics of any 
in some stage of development or modification of 
condition. 

But it is still true, that those states of mind and 
body which produce and Bm 5 eo these differ- 
ent colors in connection with the body, naturally 
and necessari/y antagonize one another. The case 
is somewhat the same as it is with the tempera- 
ments, the distinctions of which are easily under- 
stood when described ; but it is not always easy 
to pronounce upon the temperament of any par- 
ticular individual. 





LINES ON A SKULL. 


BY 5. G. W. BENJAMIN. 


[Some beautiful verses entitled “Lines on a Skeleton,” 
written many years ago, have been going the rounds for 
the last two or three years, and may be found in “ Dana’s 
Book of Househaid Poetry.” Owing to the scope of that 
Poem, it was naturally impossible more than to allude to 
the spiritual nature and the mental and moral phenomena 
of which the brain is the seat. In the following verses an 
attempt is made to embody certain reflections suggested 
by the subject, without regard to what is contained in the 
admirable “ Lines on a Skeleton.”— The Independent.]' 


Wiruty this skull, this house of bone, 
Once lived and reigned the wizard soul ; 

*Twas bere she reared her mighty throne, 
With magic elves at her contro,1 

Who set all time and space at nought, 

And, Ariel-like, enchantments wrought. 


Fancy but waved her tricksy wand, 
And straight this skull became a bower 
Swarming with sy!phs from fairyland, 
Who wove the dance amid a shower 
Of roses in the moonlight beams, 
And to the chime of silvery streams. 


Or when Imagination bade, 

An amphitheater seemed the brain, 
Where all the nations of the dead, 

Where vanished empires, thronged again, 
And heroes robed with majesty 
Reacted life’s great tragedy. 


What vast and unsubstantial schemes, 
What gorgeous palaces in Spain, 
What grand, unutterable dreams, 
What phantom pageants of the brain, 
Were conjured by the magic mind 
That in this cell was once confined ! 


Perchance, at Reason’s beck, this head 
Became a sage’s calm retreat, 

Where Nature’s mysteries were read, 
While contemplation, passing sweet, 

The mighty universe surveyed, 

Its laws revealed, its planets weighed. 


Time was the wizard changed this skull 
Into a dungeon dark and drear, 
Where groaning lay, in bondage dull, 
Sorrow, Remorse, and grim Despair, 
Who rolled their livid eyes in pain, 
And gnawed their bony arms in vain. 


Perchance, moved by a voice divine, 
The soul transformed this small abode 
Into a pure and holy shrine, 
And offered worship to her God, 
Or, rapt in sacred ecstacy, 
Caught visions of the bliss to be. 


But now, with all her mystic power, 
The soul from hence her flight has taken ; 
What's left? a nymph-deserted bower— 
A mournful ruio, #ll forsaken— 
A shell weshed lifeless on the sand— 
A wreck left rotting on the strand. 


Oh, when the ages bring the morn 

That hears the judgment trumpet-roll, 
Will this sad relic, now forlorn, 

Receive once more its guest, the soul ? 
Will this dry bone grow beaatiful ? 
Will glory crown this moldering skull ? 


sina tile isin: 
THE WORLD TO COME. 


Tas world can never give 
The biiss for which we sigh ; 
Tis not the whole of life to live, 
Nor all of death to die. 


Beyond this vale of tears 
There is a life above, 
Unmeasured by the flight of years, 
And all that life is love. 
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Our Social Relations. 


COURTSHIP IN SCOTLAND. 





{When lecturing on Phrenology, in the Queen’s Rooms, 
Glasgow, recently, we were desired to examine, publicly, 
several well-known characters—all strangers to us—among 
whom was Mr. Joun Waient, autbor of the following lines, 
which (in response to the statement, tuat should he ever 
write poetry, it would be perfectiy original) he then deliv- 
ered in the true Scottish ver lar, to the ding en- 
tertainment of a very large audience. The next evening 
jt was announced that copies of the poem, in printed slips, 
could be had for a penny, when hundreds were at once 
purchased. It was as follows :] 

MAGGIE RITCHIE. 
My dear Maggie Ritchie, hoo can ye forget 
Him wha made you his dearie, and ca’d yon his pet? 


Some ither may court you and mak’ promises fair, 
There is nane like your kindly auld Robin, I’m share. 





I will tak’ you, dear Maggie, without rock or reel, 
I hae a daintie bit Kebuck, and plenty o’ meal, 
Wr’ a plack In my purse, besides a bit tocher, 
Now, Maggie, my lass, ye might e’en tak’ my offer. 


Lang, lang I hae loe’d thee, and wooed nane but thee, 
And oftentimes wish’d you my bride for to be ; 

My wooing and coaxing seems now a’ in vain, 

Ye will ne’er get an offer frae Robin again. 


Noo mark my words, Maggie, tak’ tent what Pve said, 
Or maybe you'll leeve and dee an auld maid, 

In a wee garret room, w.’ a cat on your knee— 

Ye will then eub and sigh, “Oh, Robin, tak’ me!” 


Ye may sab frae the sun set till it rise in the sky, 
Wi’ your heart like to break and you een never dry; 
There is nae kindly chiel to hear your sad wail, 
There is nane in the house but the cat and yoursel’, 








Noo, ba’d your tongue, Robin, and dinna vex me, 
There ne’er was a laddie [jiked but thee; 

Keep noo to your promise and mak’ me your wife, 
And we'll toddle thegither the journey o’ life. 


Noo Robin and Maggie nae langer are single, 
They sleep in yae bed, and sit by yae ingle; 
In place o’ a cat, she’s a bairn on her knee, 
And a nicer wee wiffie I never did see. 


— —~o oe we 


HOW TO WIN LOVE. 

Ir you wish to be woman’s love, her hero, her 
ideal, her delight, her utter rest and ultimatum, 
you must attune your soul to fine issues—you 
must bring out the angel in you, and keep the 
brute under. It is not that youshall stop making 
shoes, and begin to write. No, sir. Fou may 
make shoes, you may run engines, you may carry 
coals ; you may blow the huntsman’s horn, hurl 
the base-ball, follow the plow, smite the anvil ; 
your face might be brown, your veins knotted, 
your hands grimed ; and yet you may bea hero. 
And, on the other hand, you may write verses 
and be aclown. It is not necessary to feed on 
ambrosia in order to become divine ; nor shail 
one be accursed though he drink of the nine-fold 
Styx. The Israelites ate angel’s food in the wil- 
derness, and remained stiff-necked and uncircum- 
cised in hearts and ears. The white water-lily 
feeds on slime, and unfolds a heavenly glory: 
Come as the June morning comes. It has not 
picked its way daintily, passing only among the 
roses. It has blown through the field and the 
barn-yards and all the common places of the 
land. It has shrunk from nothing. Its purity 
has breasted and overborne all things, and so 
harmonized all that it sweeps around your fore- 
head and sinks into your heart as soft and sweet 
as the fragrancy of Paradise. So come you, 
rough from the world’s rough work, with all out- 





door airs blowing around you, but with a fine in- 
ward grace, so strong, so sweet, so salubrious that 
it meets and masters all things, blending every 


faintest or foulest odor of earthliness into the 
graceful incense of a pure and lofty life— Miss 
Dodge. 

This is all very beautiful and true, Miss Dodge; 
but you have not come to the point. The way to 
win love is to Love. Would you call out the love 
of a lady, you must first love the lady. It is not 
a lily-white hand, a dimpled cheek or chin, large 
languishing eyes, or a pretty face that begets in 
woman an absorbing love ; but it is manliness, 
gentleness, dignity (not pride and vanity). It 
is strength, not weakness ; power, not impotence ; 
bravery, not timidity ; self-reliance, not a shirk- 
ing of responsibilities; devotion, trust, hope, 
kindness, and steadfastness that woman admires 
in man. And man almires most in woman the 
real womanly qualities, such as modesty, virtue, 
frankness, affection, trustfulness. This is the 
teaching of Phrenology, and no mere indefinite 
sentimentalism. Be manly if you are or claim to 
be a man ; and if you are a woman, be womanly, 
and remember that LOVE BEGETS LOVE. 


seo 
RECEIVING “ATTENTIONS.” 





Some of our young lady readers may have rea- 
son to thank us for giving them access to the fol- 
lowing well-expressed practical advice. Young 
men, too, may profitably take a hint from it. We 
find the article afloat without credit, but are happy 
to be able to trace it to the columns of our lively 
cotemporary, the New Yorker: 

“ A young man admires a pretty girl, and must 
manifest it. He can’t help doing so, for the life 
of him. The young lady has a tender heart, reach- 
ing out like vine-tendrils for something to cling 
to. She sees the admiration ; is flattered ; begins 
soon to love ; expects some tender avowal ; and 
perhaps gets so far as to decide that she will 
choose ‘a white satin under thin gauze,’ etc., at 
the very moment the gallant that she loves is pop- 
ping the question to another damsel ten miles off. 
Now the difficulty lies in not understanding the 
difference between ‘polite attentions’ and the 
tender manifestations of love. 

“ Admiring a beautiful girl, and wishing to 
make a wife of her, are not always the same thing ; 
* therefore it is necessary that the damsel should 
be on the alert to discover to which class the at- 
tentions paid her by handsome and fashionable 
young gentlemen belong. First, then, if a young 
man greets you in a loud, free, and hearty tone ; 
if he knows precisely where to put his hand on 
his hat ; if he stares you right in the eye, with his 
own wide open; if he turns his back to you to 
speak to another ; if he tells you who made his 
coat; if he squeezes your hand ; if he eats heart- 
ily in your presence; if, in short, he sneezes 
when you are singing, criticises your curls, or 
fails t6 be foolish in fifty ways every hour, then 
don’t fall in love with him for the world! He only 
admires you, let him do or say what he will. 

“On the other hand, if he be merry with every 
one else, but quiet with you ; if he be anxious to 
see that your tea is sufficiently sweetened and 
your dear person well wrapped up when you go 
out into the cold ; if he talks very low, and never 
looks you steadily in the eye; if his cheeks are 
red, and his nose only blushes, itis enough. If 
he romps with your sister, sighs like a pair of old 
bellows, looks solemn when you are addressed 





by another gentleman, and, in fact, is the most 
still, awkward, stupid, yet anxious of all your 


male friends, you may ‘go ahead,’ and make the 
poor fellow too happy for his skin to hold him! 
“Young ladies! keep your hearts in a case of 
good leather, or some # substance, until the 
‘right one’ is found beyond doubt, after which 
you can go on, and love, and court, and be mar- 
ried and happy, without the least bit of trouble !” 


_———» oe 


. LOST ARTS. 


Ayp in regard to colors, we are far behind the 
ancients. None of the colors in the Egyptian 
painting of thousands of years ago are in the least 


faded, except the green. The Tyrian purple of 
the entombed city of Pompeii is as fresh to-day as 
it was three thousand years ago. Some of the 
stucco, painted centuries before the Christian era, 
broken up and mixed, revealed its original luster. 
And yet we pity the ignorance of the dark-skinned 
children of the ancient Egypt. The colors upon 
the walls of Nero’s festal vault are as fresh as 
if painted yesterday. So is the cheek of the 
Egyptian prince who was cotemporaneous with 
Solomon, and Cleopatra, at whose feet Cesar laid 
the riches of his empire. 

And in regard-to metals. The edges of the 
statues of the obelisks of Egypt, and of the an- 
cient walls of Rome, are as sharp as if but hewn 
yesterday. And the stones stil! remain so closely 
fitted, that their seams, laid with mortar, can not 
be penetrated with the edge of a pen-knife. And 
their surface is exceedingly bard—so hard that 
when the Freneh artists engraved two lines upon 
an obelisk brought from Egypt, they destroyed, 
in the tedious task, many sets of the best tools 
which could be manufactured. And yet these 
ancient monuments are traced all over with in- 
scriptions placed upon them in olden time. This, 
with other facts of a striking character, proved 
that they were far more skilled in metals than we 
are. Quite recently it is recorded that, when an 
American vessel was on the shores of Africa, a 
son of that benighted region made, from an iron 
hoop, a knife superior to any on board of the ves- 
sel, and another made a sword of Damascus ex- 
cellence from a piece of iron. 

Fiction is very old. Scott had his counterparts 
two thousand years ago. A story is told of a war- 
rior who had no time to wait for the proper forg- 
ing of his weapon, but seizing it red-hot, rode for- 
ward, but found to his surprise that the cold air 
had tempered his iron into an excellent steel 
weapon. The tempering of steel, therefore, which 
was new to us a century since, was old two thou- 
sand years ago. 

Ventilation is deemed a very modern art. But 
this is not the fact, for apertures, unquestionably 
made for the purpose of ventilation, are found in 
the pyramid tomb of Egypt. Yes, thousands of 
years ago, the barbarous Pagans went so far as 
to ventilate their tombs, while we yet scarcely 
know how to ventilate our houses. 


oe oe 


Tae Sotprer’s Wirs.-—The other day a wound- 
ed soldier on crutches entered one‘of our city 
railway cars, which was occupied mainly by 
women. One of them rose and gave the wounded 
man her seat. Her neighbor, seeming to be scan- 
dalized by this abdication of feminine privilege, 
asked her if it were possible that she had volun- 
tarily resigned her seat to that man. She replied 
that she had ; that she had a husband who was a 
soldier in the Union army, and that she had done 
only what she should wish others to do for him in 
a similar situation. The other replied that she 
had no husband in the army, and was glad of it. 

“Well,” retorted the true American wife, “ I 
would rather be a soldier’s widow than a coward's 





wife.” 
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Communications. 








FREEDOM OP THOUGSHT. 


Tas history of man is fall of noble examples. Wher- 
ever we turn our eyes, whether it be to ancient Greece and 
Rome, to England or to America, we behold men who 


even in the face of long cherished opinions have dared tos 


stand up and proclaim the truth. Sach men deserve oar 
highest admiration, for it is a truth, and a lamentable 
truth, that mankind are prone to stone to death their own 
prophets, while they raise up monuments to those of the 
past generation. 

Those who have given to the world the most sublime 
truths have, in their own day, received the greatest cen- 
sure. Years roll on, and their descendants acknowledge 
them as benefactors, and award them that just, deserving 
praise which while they lived was denied them. 

The funeral of Socrates was hardly celebrated ere his 
fickie-minded countrymen repented their rashness, ac- 
knowledged his innocence, revoked his sentence, and put 
to death his accusers. 

Harvey, even by his most intimate friends, was regarded 
with distrast—he was altogether “‘ too speculative,” “ too 
theoretical,” and his enemies saw in the publication of nis 
tract on the circulation of the blood, nothing but indica- 
tions of a presumptuous mind, which dared to call in 
question the revered authority of the ancients. 

Gallleo was threatened with death if he did not declare 
his assertions in regard to the motion of the earth to be 
false. 

Robert Fulton, even in enlightened America, was brand- 
ed as a lunatic. And Prof. Morse was commiserated by 
his friends for being misled by the absurd idea of an elec- 
tric telegraph. 

It has proven too true, in all ages and*in all countries, 
that he who advances a great and new idea will meet 
with the opposition of th ds who judge without ex- 











amination. And yet have notall these great men received 
this reward? Was that soul-inspiriting consciousness of 
having done their duty, of having given t» the world the 
living truth to them, as nothing? Did they not feel 
their souls rise within them atid hear a gentle voice whis- 
per words of approbation ? 

To him who loves the trath because it is good, this high 
mora! fee'ing iz alone a sufficient recompense. Ay, yet he 
receives more; unborn sages will rise up and bless his 
name, they will cherish his remembrance; and coald he 
speak from the tomb, he would say: “I am fuily re- 
warded.” 

These were men who dared to think for themselves; 
they believed in the divine right of independence of 
thought. Not content with the vast amount of knowledge 
which they could glean from the works of others, they 
studied the great volume of nature, and here they discov- 
ered the faliacy of long-reverenced ideas. 

The iron-shed steed which now thunders across our 
continent, and bears our produce from State to State, 
which ssortens distance and promotes our happiness, 
once existed but in imagination’s realm. The thunder- 
bolt now chained, bows to the wish of man and speeds 
along the telegraphic wire to bear our thoughts. The 
mighty ocean, once a barrier never crossed, has now be- 
come the world’s highway, and nations having friendly 
intercourse with nations paves the way to common broth- 
erhood. 

Sach are the prodacts of free, untrammeled thought, 
once considered as the effusions of a weak, unbalanced 
brain. How @inful, then, for us to ery that mortal man 
who dares express an opinion differing from our own! 
There are truths yet to be discovered, laws to be found 
out, which, were they pronounced to-day, would bring 
dowa upon the discoverer the contempt and ridicule of the 
world. Under fear of this, who can tell how many bright 
schemes have died within the breast, how many lefty in- 
tellects have smothered the glowing fires within them and 
passed off the stage of life, to be forgotten ? 

Sir John Herschel once said, “ The character of a true 
pailosopher is to hope all things not impossible, and to be- 
l eve all things nt unreasonable.” One of the most dar- 
iug, noble thoughts of man is summed up in the simple 
sentence: “ All are created free and equal ;” and though 
this proclamation has caused the tyrant to start from his 
very seat and quake with fear, though whole nations arm- 
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ed themselves and cried, “Down with the wretch who 
dares proclaim equality!” it was truth none the less. 
When the deep and earnest thinker beholds a man whose 
lecks are white with age, bow before a new-born babe and 
say, “ It is of ‘royal blood,’ designed by Deity to rule,” he 
turns away to mourn. Such use not their reason. The 
earnest thinker turns to nature ; he marks the sun, the 
winds, and gentle dews; they favor not one above an- 
ether. All nature seems te say Equality. The humble 
born can rise to fame, receive just and honest praise, while 
royal life, giving way to selfish pleasures, may go down to 
justoblivion. None rule by right divine save they whose 
riper jadgment should command respect. Upon this truth 
rests the prosperity and happiness of our nation. 58. CO. 


a oe 
THE AMERICAN MAN. 





Toronto, U. C., Sept. 26, 1863. 
Mr. Eprror: In your last number, a quotation from a 
Western professor with remarks thereon are given, rela- 
tive to the respective height and weight of the American 
man as distinguished from the European. It is stated by 
the professor that the average height of the man of Ohio 


is 5 feet 103 inches, of the Highlander 5 feet 7 inches; aver- 
age width of the former round the chest 33, of the latter 39. 
As you have studied these matters, I should like to have 
your opinion on these average , as theyappear to me to be 
something extr:ordinary. 

I am an Irishmen, and ex-eergeant of H. M. Second 
Royal North British Dragoons or Scuts Greya, in weight, 
he'ght, strength the superior of very many, and inferior to 
none in H. M. service except the Guards. Our regiment 
as constitated in my time consisted of about 250 Scotsmen, 
800 Irishmen, and the balance of 100 English, Welsh, 
etc. We eulisted no man under the height of 5 feet 
9 inches, and éur aver: was at least 5 feet 11 inches. 
Remember, Mr. Editor, that these were picked men of the 
three nations, and far above the average of the H'ghlands 
of Scotiand, Ireland, or England. I was present .at the 
parsing of a great number of men before the surgeon of 

e reg » and Ire ber distinctly that the width of 
chest (taken naked, with the arms elevated in the air and 
backs of the hands together to prevent prfine out the 
ches‘) of the great majority of men up to 5 feet 11 inches 
in height was 36, 36}, 37, 87), 88 sometimes, 89 seldom, 
4) very seldom, and over that isolated cases. My ex 
rience in these matters leads me to believe that the Ulatr 
and fae pee A Irish, the Yorkshire English, and the 
Highland Scots aré respectively the best (physieally speak- 





ing) representatives of these nations, and I should con- 
sider this a fair average of the picked men: 
. Width of Crest. 
Es ccc toctccscuced 83 
Yorkshire ......... ereeee 8T 
WERE. coccecencccescovsee 87+ 
Freight. 
Highland................5 94 
pee 
DRE 00 cctese. ccdesceee 5.10 


Have traveled in the States, and { agree with you as to 
the Ohioans not being the best specimens of the American 
people. I think the Virginians and men of Maine are; 
but, from observation, I would say that your fellows are 
decidediy below the British in bulk and wwuith of chest, 
although superior in height and features. I think, on the 
whole, your higher classes are physically inferior to the 
British, yoar lower classes superior. 

Please give me a line or two in reply in your next issue. 
I wish to know if you consider your professor's averuyé 
correct, Evwin H. SHernarp, 

Ex-Sergeant Royal Scois Greys. 

N. B.—As for an average of the whole State of Ohio or 
Hightands of Scotland, your professor must be very much 
out indeed. 

[Mr. Mansfield, whom we quoted, is Commissioner of 
Btatistics for the State of Ohio (not a professor), and had 
the figures before him. We gave the averages on his au- 
thority, and have at present no means of determining 
their correctness. See, in connection with that article, 
“More About the American Man,” in our October num- 
ber. We are very glad to receive our correspondent’s 
statistics and remarks, for which he will please acgept our 
thanks. The more fucts we can collect on this subject, 
the more valaable and trastwortby will be our generaliza- 
tions.] . 
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“ Twe Oxpest Farrs.”—At the recent execution 
of the five deserters frem the Army of the Potomac, an 
argument for precedence in the process:on took place be- 
tween the Rabbi and the Catholic priest who attended the 
doomed men. The letter claimed the first rank, as repre- 
senting what he considered the first of churches. The 
former asserted his right, as acting for the eldest of faiths. 
The provost marshal decided in favor of the Rabbi. 

Thus the Jews take precedence over the Church of 
Rome, and all those of more modern views follow in 
the wake of this more ancient religion. 








SPIRITUALITY AND SPIRITUALISM. 


Sprerrvairy is that faculty or quality which enables us 
to understand, to love, and to express (according to our 
expressing powers) thoughts and things lofty, pure 
noble, spiritual, which concern absolute existence and 
absolute good; which belong to a life that is not fet- 
tered and gagged by gross materials. It is a coronal 
faculty; it lives in the uppermost region of the mind; 
it dwells and is indicated im the coronal region of the 
head ; it has to do with the coronal motives ; it lifts the 
thoughts above appetite, above passion, above selfishness, 
above all mere desire and wrath and mechanical contriy- 
ance; it aspires toward a region of pure thought, pure 
benevolence, pure knowledge, pure progressive activity, 
toward the region and grade of existence where we ima- 
gine the saints and angels, the eternal existences, the 
great loving and knowing hierarchies, God himself, are 
calmly and délight‘ully living. 

By Spirituality we long—not for idleness instead of ac- 
tivity—but for fruitful, pleasant exertion instead of the 
dradgery of a blind horse in a mill. By Spirituality we 
prefer the enjoyments of worshiping what is divine, of 
reverencing what is noble and pure, of laboring toward 
such qualities ourselves, rather than the enjoyment of hot 
suppers, vulgar stories, low company, ale, tobacco, ballet- 
dancing, and rifled rum. 

All grades and sorts of mind enter into the knowledge 
of and intercourse with their equals and similars with a 
happy spontaneous ease ; while it is always with an effort 


that any mind opens into communication with that mind ~ 


which is unlike it; it is usually impracticable toward a 
superior mind, very often disagreeable toward an infe- 
rior one, and many minds are so constituted or trained 
that they are practically quite shut off from any access to 
minds which differ muca from them, either in sort or 
grade. 

Here we come upon a fact and its explanation which 
are of a present psychological interest. We admit—or, 
rather, do not for the present purpose deny—that the eo- 
called “Spiritual manifestations” which have for some 
years interested so many people in the two e-vilized con- 
tinents may be actual communications from disembedied 
or unembodied souls or beings, substantially as our friends 
the Spiritualists believe. Letting this claim, we say, go 
undisputed at present, the fact which we state is this: In 

roportion as intercourse with these so-called spirits is 
Rin and easy and perfect, the human being having that 
intercourse is so much the more wnepiritual, by faculty 
and endowment, original and educated. This statement 
we do not at present undertake to demonstrate at length. 
At this time let it stand as a suggestion, and let those hav- 
ing opportunity observe how far it is true of such “ Spirit- 
ualists”’ as they see. 

Lastly. Tie reason of this unspirituality of Spiritual- 
ists is, we believe, this: That the “ spirits” are themselves 
of a low grade of intelligence, culture, and goodness (a 
fact which is demonstrated by examining their “ commu- 

eations”) and that, accordingly. they find it easiest to 
open a correspondence with embodied spirits of similar 
sort and rank. P. 

ee 


Ontom or THe Stars anp Strires.—We cheer- 
fally give place to the following, from a distinguished 
author whose statements in regard to historical facts re- 
quire no verification : 


Messrs. Fowter any Weis: Gentlemen—In the Au- 
gust number of the Jovenat is an article in which is given 
& narrative, by an English clergyman who breakfar 
with Americans in London on the last anniversary of 
Washington's birth, of what is termed “ The Origin of the 
Stripes and Stars.” It is whol y erroneous in fact and in- 
ference. 

The narrator, whose church, it seems, contains a monu- 
ment to the memory of “ the last ancestor of Washington 
in England.” as he says, akes the meaning of the 
figures on the escutcheon of the Washington family, which 
have the appearance of stri aod stars. The arms are 
thus described in English s of heraldry: “ Argent, 
two bars gules in chief, three mulle’s of the second.” This 
language of heraldry interpreted means a wh te or silver 
(argent) shield, with two red (gules) bars (not stripes) 
across it horizontally, and above them three spur-rowels 
(mullets) which bave the appearance of stars. You per- 
ceive by this statement that the Englich clergyman was 
entirely mistaken when he said, “ We possess the f 
that your glorious and world-renowned country t the 
Ss for its flag from these arms: ... . nvthi 
will persuade me that we [himself and his parishioners 
do not possess the eriginal of the great and glorious Amer- 
ican banner.” 

Whatever else of originality John Ball may deny us, we 
hope that on due reflection, after an honest perusal of bis 
owa books of heraldry, he will not claim for England the 
peternity of the * Star Spangled Banner.” . J. L 

PovcuKrgrsig, 1863. 
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Pre-Extstence.—-Eiitor of Phrenological Jour- 
nal: In your Journat for October I read an article on 
the above subject, which interested me. 

A great many times little affairs take place, such as 
somebody telling me something, saying something myself, 
or seeing some place or thing, which I am almost sure I 
have heard or seen before, yet have not. This has hap- 
pened to me, perhaps, hundreds of times. 

But there is sometning else about which I wish to say a 
few words. I think it is closely connected with the above 
eubject. It is this: that whenever J speak to a person, no 
matter to whom, when, or where, I a/ways know whether 
he bas understeod me or not. The moment the word or 
sentence leaves my mouth, dat moment do I know ifI 
am heard or understeod. A great many times I repeat it 
before the person spoken to has time to say “Sir?” or 
“ What did you say?” Jdo not know by what means or 
how it happens, but so it ie. If there be any of the readers 
of the JeurnaL who have had the same experience, I 
should like to hearfrom them. It is not very likely Zhave 
had the experience alone. 

The Jovenat tor October is “ tip-top.” 











Bi 
THE FOOT FITTED. 


Tae human foot isa curiously constructed piece of mech - 
anism—a fair specimen, to say the least, of N ature’s won- 
derful handiwork. Looking at the eutlines of its bony 
structare (fig. 1), biased by conv 1 ideas, one 

would say that it was ex- 
actly adapted to the pur- 
pose for which it was in- 
tended, furnishing a ped- 
** estal, broad and firm, for 
y the columnar shaft of the 
tibia, and au adequate base of support for the body. To 
narrow it, would seem to endanger our “standing.” But 
it is not in its extent, merely, that the adaptation of the 
foot to its function is mani- 
fested. A further examina- 
tion shows that its inferior 
surface or sole forms a a” 
double arch, being naturally - ] 
concave both longitudinally Fic. 2. 
and transversely. Can a form more conducive to strength 
and beauty be conceived? The student Of Nature would 
answer emphatically, no; but it is here that Nature and 
the shoemaker have their quarrel, Nature persists in 
making the foot according to her original plan—broad- 
toed, firmly arched, and symmetrical, and the shoemak- 
er, or bis ally the Jast maker, just as persistently narrows 
the toes, reverses the arch, and gives a different form to 




















the whole foot. This is“ why the shoe pinches.” The 
foot is not fitted. The boot and its occupant are not 
adapted to each other. While Nature forms the sole of 
the foot, as in fig. 1, the shoemaker makes a sole of leather 
for it to rest upon of the shape represented in fig. 8. The 


Fra. 3. 


difference between the two may be seen in fig.4. How 
shall this difference ,be reeonciled? The boot will not 
yield, so the foot must. Nature gets worsted in the une- 
_-- qual contest. One of the 

~~ results is, that “ the me- 

-. tatarso-phalangeal ar- 

P  ticulations” suffer “ sub- 

luxation,” as shown in 

e fig. 5; in other words, 

Fie. 5. buni are prod d, of 

which fig. 6 represents a moderate example; or one of 
the toes is pushed downward eo that it lies beneath the 





two adjoining ones,as shown in fig. 7, and a corn is 
formed on the second joint. 

But the discrepancy between the shoe and the foot is 
not confined to the lateral extension and exterior outlines 
of the sole. The arched furm of the latter finds as little 
favor with the manufacturer of foot clothing as its anterior 
expansion, and to the transversely concave surface of the 
foot sole he opposes a transversely concave shoe sole, as 
shown.in fig. 8. Putting on a pair of new boots or shoes, 
then, necessitates _a “ breaking in” of either the boot or 
the foot. If the former finally becomes flattened so as 
to adapt itself in a measure to the shape of the foot, the 
latter suffers greatly in the process from an undue pres- 
sure, and often becomes the seat of painful callosities. But 
the margia only of the foot resting upon the margin of 
the concave scle, an ellipsis is formed, represented by the 
lines LL and II, fig. 8, and the middle portion beiog un- 
supported, tends to become flattened, to the entire destruc- 


oe ef 
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tion of the natural transverse arch, as shown in fig. 9, and 
the t loss of elasticity in the parts. Here, then, 
is an irr ilabl tagonism between the foot and its 
covering. Which is right, Nature or the shoemaker? 

We are more than half inclined to take sides with 
Nature and invoke blessings on the helpful genius 
who shall set free our “ understandings,”’ secure us an 
easy “ footing” on the earth, and enable us to “ stand our 
ground,” or “march on” to the advanced position as- 
signed us, with ne aching toes, cramped soles, or blistered 
heels. 

The liberator who is to knock the fetters from our feet 
has appeared. We may henceforth “ go on our way re- 
joicing.” 

And those shall walk who never walked before, 
And those who always walked shall walk the more. 

The benefactor to whom we refer is J. C. Plumer, 
M.D., of Boston, Mass, inventor of the Patent Last, 
whose pamphlet on “ Abuses of the Feot, and Hints on 
Shoemaking,” has suggested the foregoing remarks, and 
to whom we are indebted for our illustratiogs. 

Dr. Plumer, assuming that Nature is, after all, greater 














than the shoemaker, and entitled to have her own way in 
sheping the foot, has set himself to work to adapt the shoe 
to the member whose ends it is destined to serve. To do 
this, he first makes a last which corresponds with the 
bony and ligamentous structure and conformation of the 
sole, back, and heel of the natural foot, so that a shoe 
made upon it will require no “ breaking in,” but will fit 
closely but easily at the outset. Recognizing the right of 
each individual toe to its true * place in nature,” he allows 
the anterior part of the foot the proper scope, as will be 
seen in fig. 10, which represents the botiom or sole of the 
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Fie. 10. 


Plumer Patent Last. The adaptation of this last to the 
foot is farther provided for by making its under surface or 
sole laterally concave from the front of the heel to the 
toe; transversely concave anteriorly (fig. 11), and curved 
at the bottom and back part of the heel, whereby the boot 
heel is advanced nearer to the front part of the foot, and 
the point of support brought more directly under the line 
of the ¢ bia,-or bone of the leg. 


a 


Fie. 11. Fic. 12. 

The adaptation of the sole made on this last, which is 
transversely convex on fis upper and flat on its under 
surface, to the naturally arched form of the anterior part 
of the foot, is demonstrated in fig. 12. Compare this with 
the sole rep ted by «, fig. 8. 

Compare also the bony structure of the sole of the foot 
(fig. 13) with the Parent Last (fig. 10). Ic will be seen 
that the ball seat, 5, corresponds with the under surface 
of the ball of the great toe (B, fig. 13), and that the last 











also has a prominence corresponding with the bone of the 
heel (H, fig. 13); so that by the aid of the workman's 
hammer a depression is made upon the upper surface of 
the insole, which corresponds with and receives the lower 
rounding surface of the ball of the great toe, and prevents 
the necessity of producing the depression with the joint 
itself, in which consiste, in part, the “ breaking in” of the 
boot, an efficient auxiliary to the production of bunfon, 
gout, ete. The same applies to the outer portion of the 
foot. These depressions are both obvious and palpable 
upon the upper surface of a boot sole which bas been 
worn for several weeks, and are prodaced by (he pressure 
of the under surface of the toe joints. It is not suffic'ent 
that the Aorse’s shoe be curved instead of square, but it 
is important that the curve be adapted in form and de- 
gree to that of the hoof. Neither is it sufficient in mak- 
ing a sHok for the Auman foot, that the Last on which it 
is fashioned be simply concavs on the under su: face, the 
Jorm and degree of concavity is no less important to the 
production of a properly furmed sole. 

“ With the Paten! Last, as with the old, it is neither re- 
quisite nor desirable that they should be especially made 
for each individual. Different styles are mude to repre- 
sent the different styles of feet, from which an intelligent 
craftsman is expected to make a proper selection. The 
styles of feet are as susceptible of classification as thcse 
of person, and there is no reason why a ready-made boot 
or shoe should not be as well adapted to the purpose as a 
ready-made coat..” 

So, at last, we have “ the foot fitted,” corns and bunions 
abolished, and our “ standing” made secure. The public 
has but to demand properly -and anatomically-cons ‘ructed 
boots and shoes, and the manufacturers will be compelled 
to adopt the new invention. We trust they will see that 
interest and duty alike demand that they no longer fight 
against Nature. If the shoemaker must “ stick to his 
last,’ let him by all means get a new patent one, 
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Reception or tas Rvsstaxs. —The great event 
in the bistory of our city for the month of October, 1863, 
will undoubtedly be the grand reception of Admiral 
Lasofskey, and the other officers of the Russian fleet, 
which took piace on Toureday, the Ist. 

A deep and rushing ude of popular sympathy swept 
throug” our city and brought bunadreds of thousands of 
our earnest-hearted, war-driven citizens to the shore of 
North River, to Twenty-third Street, to Fifth Avenue, to 
Fourteenth Street, to Broadway, and to the City Hail, to 
welcome with glad acclaim the officers of the Russian 
bavy ; and the thoughts of the possi ilities that lay hidden 
in'the womb of the future could be seen on many a brow. 

We need not atiempt a detail of the events of the day. 
It is sufficient for us to say that, as a pageant, no city in 
the world could have surpassed it. The day was golden 
autumn, and beamed with mild, unbroksn luster from 
morning wll night. The arrang ts of the i 
were perfect, and from the moment when the Russian 
squadron, near noon, trembled under the crashing broa4- 
sides with which it announced the departare of its offi- 
eers, down to the tamultaous cheering with which the 
citizen multitude harled the city’s guests on their depart- 
ure from the City Hall, nothing occurred to break the con- 
tinuity, barmooy, and gladaess of the occasion. Cannons 
boomed at intervals all tnrough the day; flags streamed 
from every house-top, drooped gracefally from windows, 
and flu'tered gaily over the streets. The broad cross of 
St. Andrew was caressed by the dancing “Stars and 
Stripes.” The miles of grand avenue through which the 
precession moved were literally jammed with the thick, 
unmoving masses, wh», with waving hats, fluttering 
handkerchiefs, and resounding cheers, gave our Russian 
guests a welcome that the fewest of living men have re- 
ceived, and the memory of which will go with them to 
the'r graves as the brightest vision of human gl -ry. 

Woutd that every American could bave been here to 
see the spectacle! Would that its marvelous beauty, its 
noble equipag: a, its long column of citizen soldiery, caval- 
ry and infantry, equal in numbers to many an army that 
bas saved liberty in older battie-flelds—aad, above ail, its 
mu!ttudinous array of enthusiastic people, men. women, 
and children, crowding to give a welcome equal to the 
generous impulses of the nation—would that this whole 
picture in all i's passing splendor and excitement could 
be spread before the eye and mind of him whose rule 
reaches from the Baltic Sea to the Black, and from Prus- 
sia to the Pacific Ocean! 

New York nas done her part well on this occasion. As 
the queen city of the o-ntinent, she has put forth a hospt- 
tality to the new power seeking friendship in our waters 
on a scale of imperral maguificence, and at the same 
time with a true cordiality that goes deeper to the heart 
than the most perfect enactments of national pomp and 
parade. It ww a tribute to a great government that the 
whole country may be proud ot, and we shall find human 
nature much changed if the report of it does not produce 
an impressiou on the rulers of the Russian empire. 

SomersHine ror WomeEN TO po.—It is encourag- 
ing to observe the change which is coming over the pub- 
lic sentiment of New York in regard to the employment 
of women in shops, stores, and counting-rooms. In these 
war times, when so many of the men are called away, 
and when there are so many females dependent on them- 
selves for support, it is gratifying to note the willingness 
of employers to give work to this large class. Now let 
the ladies conform to the requirements of the situation ; 
be prompt, always on hand, and not disappoint the em- 
ployers by remaining away “ on account of the weather,” 
being out late at night, etc., etc., but to study the interests 
of the employer; and hundreds might soon occupy the 
places left vacant by the young men, who, when they re- 
turn, will be glad to accept more manly or masculine 
employments. The chief objection urged against girls 
and young women is, that they wil * flirt,” aad are too 
fond of company,and are not reliable. They are so ten- 
der or fragile that they soon break cown and become 
useless. A basicess man can not afford to keep a hos- 
pital for feeble young ladies who consider it pretty to 
be pale aad helpless. For good girls there is aiways 
enough to do. 


Deata or Gen. Lyon.—A painting the size of 
life, by Levew and Me iieay. of St. Louis, is now on ex- 
hibition at the L[ostimte of Art, 625 Broadway, N.Y. A 
handsome photograph of the sane, six by five inches, has 
been published by Messrs. Pettes and Leathe, also of St. 
Louis, Mo. 
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Our Crry, Moratiy Constprrep.—aA course of 
twelve lectures or sermons upon this sabject are now be- 
ing delivered in the Christian Alliance Tabernacle, 446 
Broadway, New York, by the Rev. ©. C. Goss, Sunday 
evenings, The first, Our City—influential either for good 
orevil. 2d. The Mixed Classes—and how to blend them. 
8d. Neglected Chnildren—and what should be done for 
thems 4th. Young Men—and how to save them. 5th. 
Youog Women—their claims upon Christian sympathy 
and effort. 6h. The Various Denomivations—their rela- 
tive increase and decrease. 7th. Crime—and how to sup- 
press it. Sth. Pauperism—and how to cure it. 9th. 
“Down Town”—and how to raise it up. 10th. “Up 
Town”—its duties and responsibilities. 11th. Our Present 
Evangelizing Agencies—their insafficiencies for the work 
to be accomplished. 12h. The Redemption of our City— 
the means to be employed. 

These discourses contain much statistical infor 
The object of deliveritg them is to show the need of 
a more extended diffusion ¢ the Gospel among the neg- 
lected masses of our city. We hope they may be published. 
Mr. Goss treats his subject not only morally, but also 
socially, intellectually, and commercially. We repeat, let 
them be published. 


Rev. A. A. Livermore has resigned his position 
as editor of the Christian Inquirer, of this city, and as 
pastor of the Hope Church, Yonkers, N. Y., and has ac- 
cepted the presidency of the Meadville Theological School. 

Paemium on Goip.—The following fact may 
tend to keep up the courage of the desponding croakers. 
Kead it. “Gold was ata premiom of 40 1-2 per cent. in 
London from November, 1812, to March, 1813, aud the sus- 


pension of specie payment lasted from 1798 till 1818, just 
a quarter of a ceatury.” Perhaps ewe can stand it as well 
a> Great Britan. Whoknows? At any rate, we are do- 
ing pretty weil, asking no favor of the money-changers 
across the water. 
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Questions or ‘‘ Genera Interest’ will be an- 
swered in this department. We have no space to gratify 
mere idle curiosity. Questions of personal interest will 
be promptly answered by letter. If questions{be brief, 
and distinctly stated, we will try to respond in the 
“neat number.” Your “ Best Tuovents” solicited. 





Screrrivovs Harr.—* A Reader” recommends 
to remove the hair by extracting it with small forceps 
made for the purpose, taking out but a few at a time, and 
those not very near together, and to repeat the operation 
whenever they appear, which will not be till a con- 
siderable time after they are removed. The parts, she 
says, should be washed with spirits of wine, or some acid. 
This means will ef course enable one to get rid of the hair 
temporarily ; but it will come again, as our correspondent 
admits. She asks farther: ‘‘ Which would be most likely 
to produce an overgrowth of hair, good health or poor? 
Although one would naturally think it would be the for- 
mer, yet from some cases that I have known, I have been 
led to think that perbaps a sickly state of body would be 
the most likely to produce it. Have seen it stated that the 
taking of iron would promote its growth. Is this so?” 

Ans, The growth of the hair seems to depend more up- 
on temperament than upon health. Though fevers and 
séme other unhealihy cenditions of body cause the hair to 
become dry and fail off, yet it seems in general to be little 
affected by the health of the bodily organs. We think, 
however, that a moderate and normal growth is most like- 
ly to accompany good health, but that either an over- 
growth or a deficiency might, in opposite states of the sys- 
tem, be caused by ill health. 

As iron enters largely into the composition of the hair, 
it may have some effect in promoting its growth ; but we 
have seen no proofs that such is the case. 


PoweLL«on THe Eve.—H.T. The work is out 
of pr 
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Laneuace Wrrnovt a Master.—J. J. T. By 
the use of Monteith’s books, and the following out of the 
plan laid down in them, you may learn to read and trans. 
late the various languages on which they treat, but the 
difficulties of the pronunciation, especially in the case of 
the French, are too great to be overcome without a teach- 
er. We can send the books at $1 50 each, prepaid by 
mail. 


PuysicaL Perrecrion. —T. The anthor of 
“ Physical Perfection” doubtless means that the immedi- 
ate effects, both in the case of the coffee and of the good 
news, is exhilaration of spirits and a stimulated or quick- 
ened action of the bodily functions, and that in this respect 
they are identical. 


Rerose.—A correspondent suggests that Pow- 
ells portrait of Washington Irving would have furnished 
just the iilustration we needed in describing the faculty of 
Repose and its sign in the Jounnat for September. 
Thanks for the suggestion. We will bear itin mind for 
another occasiov. 


A Reapine Socrety.—Mrs. M. M. See our Ar- 
ticles in this and in the October number for Constitution 
and By-Laws for Phrenological societies, which will serve 
a basis on which to form a Reading, Debating, or other 
similar society. 


A Large Movuta.—A. R. T. P. We are not 
aware that a large mouth has any more specific physiog- 
nomical signification than a large nose or a large head. 
Size (other things being equal) is the measure of power, 
In the large mouth, all the signs of character situated in 
it may bave a larger development than in a emall one— 
there may be more Application, Comprehension, Love, 
Friendship, Patriotism, ete. Within the limits of symme- 
wry or proportion, therefore, it is a favorable tratt. Ana- 
tomically, it generally signifies that the bony frame-work 
of the body is large. You are right in not being ashamed 
of your mouth. 

G. W. R.—Does the faculty of Form. itself 
remember forms—that is, if the organ of Eventuality were 


entirely obliierated, would Form remember auything it 
had before been familar with ? 


Ans. It is difficult to say wnat would be the result upon 
others if any faculty were entirely obliterated. Doubtless 
each faculty is to some extent an accessory and coadjator 
of ali the others, and tends to fortify and heighten the 
power or enjoyment incident to it. Our judgment is that 
Form judges of shapes, and has its own power of recalling 
or reproducing its own impressions. By association, how- 
ever, one faculty awakens another. Cherry-color, per- 
ceived by eyesight and appreciated by the faculty of 
Color, will cause Alimentiveness to taste the cherry, and 
Form to recall the shape of the ruby lip, and some other 
faculties to ber the loving kiss to which Time, So- 
cislity, and Evenwality may add the tim-, a and 
the circumstances. A pwinted ouion will make the eyes 
water, a set of turn keys will give one cold chills and for the 
time stop the toothache, and so in a thousand ways does 
one faculty or sense awake one or more of the powers 
which otherwise would remain quiet. We evoke a par- 
ticalar note for a given string in the harp or piano, but 
doubtless each note or string is all the richer for its prox- 
imity with relation to all the other notes and strings. 

Catarru.—S. Chronic cases require such gen- 
eral treatment—bathing, friction of the skin, exercise, and 
attention to d et—as will remove the cause and restore 
the general health, which is apt to be low. Washing and 
rubbing the face frequently with the hand wet in cold 
water, and snuffing tepid’ water up the nose, are highly 
useful. Keep the bowels open by means of water injec- 
tions, and let the diet be plain but nutritious. Avoid nar- 
cotics and stimulants of all kinds, and take no drugs. 


F. B., Wallall, England. Letter mailed as de- 
sired. We can furnish most of the back volumes of the 
PHReNOLoGiIcaL JOURNAL. . 


Casrnet “ Casts” FoR PHRENOLOGICAL SOCIETIES. 
—W.T. The collection embraces some forty of our best 
specimens, including casts from the beads of John Quincy 
Adams, Aaron Burr, Elibu Burritt, George Combe, Ste- 
phen Burroughs, Henry Clay, Dr. Graham, Dr. Gall, Na- 
poleon, Voltaire, Black Hawk, etc.; noted Thieves, Rob- 
bers, Murderers, Counterfeiters, etc., are among the num- 
ber. The entire set, carefully packed, ready for shipping, 
is sold for twenty-five dollars. This Cabinet makes an ex- 
cellent nucleus or basis on which to furm a more extensive 
collection. Every phrenologist should have a set. 
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Publishers’ Hepariment. 


FOR 1864. 





Ove Srecran Taemt—the Study of Man in all 
his relations of life, pbysical, mental, and spiritual, 
the departments of Parsno.ocy, Paysio.ocy, Puysioe- 
xomy, Anatomy, Erano.oey, and Psycno.oey, embrac- 


‘Indl 


ing our eocial, intellectual, and r nature, i ig 
the right education and training of children ; the treat- 
ment of the insane, the management of prisoners, the 
better regulation of ourselves, of society, and of commu- 
nities, are among the topics which we bave chos: r ta dis- 
cuss in the ParenoLoeicat Jovgnat for 1864. 

Portraits with biographical sketches of remarkable 
men ; illustrations of the different races ; Ethnology ; the 
tewperaments ; “ signs of character,” as revealed through 
the differevt parts of the body—bead, face, feet, hands, 
walk, talk, including eyes, mouth, lips, cheek, chin, nose 

aud the gencral expression. 

Tae Sout, as manifested through organization in its re- 
lations to this life and to the life to come, and how to in- 
crease the light of our inner life, and to elevate man to 
the position his Creator intended him to fill, are subjects 
on which our science throws a flood of light, and our 
readers shall have the benefit of its best teachings. 

Orner IntTerzsts, such as inventions, our material 
progress in agricultare, commerce, mechanism, science, 
art, literature, in all our States and Territories, will be kept 
in view. For, while we have “an eye single to the glory 
of God,” by the elevation and improvement of all His 
creatures in the true sense, we feel it a duty to participate 
in all the great movements for the emancipation of man 
from error, ignorance, sin, want, intemperance, and spir- 
itual darkness. Ours is no one-idea’d mission, but it em- 
braces all mankind, and adi interests. Dr. Spurzheim said 
truly that “ Phrenology is central trath, around which all 
knowledge must be gathered.” 


j= A New Votvme, the Thirty-ninth, com- 
mences with the January number, 1864. Terms, $1 50a 
year, or four copies for $5. Additions at the same rates. 
Sample numbers 15 cents. Please address Fowixe and 
Wetts, 308 Broadway, New York. 


Farrh anp Works.—There is at least one man 
who has faith in the stability and permanence of our in- 
stitutions, and especially in the continuance of the PurEn- 
OLOGICAL JouRNAL. An evidence of this is seen in the 
fact of his inclosing to us a eheck for $15 in advance pay- 
ment for his subscription to this Journat for Ten Years, 
or to July, 1874. May we all live to see that day, and may 
the PurenoLogicaL Journal continue to “ Illustrate 
Life” to the new generations, as it has in the past, does 
now, and ever hopes to do. 

It is no unusual thing for parties at a distance to remit 
for two, three, four, and five years in advance, but this is 
the first we. have received for so long a period as ten 
years. 

We thank the gentleman for thus holding us to our 
work, by placing us under obligations to plan for a “ long 

~ way ahead,” aad thus insure the permanence and contin- 
uance of this our favorite iastitution. This Jovenat will 
then be in its thirty-fifth year! 


Goop Wisaes.—We are much encouraged by 
the good wishes of our readers and patrons, who write us 
from all quarters of the globe. One begs to be informed 
how he may soonest become a practical phrenologist ; 
auother, how to develop and improve deficient organs ; 
another asks us to advise him “ what he can do best ;” an- 
other, how to overcome the habit of smoking contracted 
years ago; another, how he may get rid of his skepticism, 
and acquire faith in the spiritual, and in Divine Revela- 
tion, the truth of which, he confesses, he can not compre- 
hend ; another has a bodily infirmity broughton by igno- 
rance and bad associations, which has impaired his mem- 
ory, vision and hearing—he asks for a remedy; an- 
other desires information in regard to a matrimonial alli- 
ance with his cousin; a widowed mother can not manage 
her rebellious son, and asks, “ what can I do with him ?” 
and so on te the end. To some we give written answers. 
Many are referred to works which cover the ground of in- 


lied, 














quiry, and some are answered through the Journa. But, 
after thanking all for their good wishes,we must beg them 
to be patient, and to remember that the duties of an editor 
are arduous, and that his labors may be facilitated by his 
correspondents writing plainly with black ink on white 
paper, and on separate slips when designed for different 
departments, Editor aud Publishers. When books, goods, 
ete., are ordered with remittances, we credit the whole 
amount on receipt; and when any balance remains we 
send a due-bill for the same, We are always happy togive 
information on every subject connected with our profes- 
sion and with our busi blishing, patent-office, ed- 
vertising, the purchasing of goods for country merchants, 
and for individuals tickets for voyages to or from New 
York, to or from any part of the world where regular 
lines are established. Our place here in the center of the 
great American metropolis has become a kind of “ free- 
knowledge” establishment; and having traveled over a 
good part of the world, we have been compelled to “ post 
ourselves up” on all subjects, so that we are supposed to 
know something of everything. To those who wish to 
help we and the cause we advocate, we may suggest that 
the best way will be to extend the circulation of this 
JounnaL. Having read it you can speak of its merits, 
and if you approve can commend, where a word from 
you, reader, would carry conviction and enlist new re- 
cruits for the good of mankind and the glory of his Maker, 


In Season.—To “keep up the connection,” 
and not lose {a link in the chain, as many did at the com- 
mencement of the present year, subscribers are already 
renewing their subscriptions for the PursNOLoGIcaL JouR- 
NAL for 1864. Our new books are open, and “ familiar 
names” grace their ample pages. 

New subscriLers who send in their names and money 
before the ist of January will receive, “ gratis,” the De- 
cember number, thus getting good interest on their invest- 
ment. The terms for Jovenat will be the same as now, 
namely, $1 59 a year single, or four copies for $5, and ad- 
ditions at the same rates. 

Large clubs may be formed in every neighborhood, 
where the Journat would prove to all a most welcome 
visitor. 

ONE NUMBER MORE closes the present volume of 
the Parewo.tocioaL JourNnat and the year 1868. With 
January we open up a volume for 1864, on which we are 
already at work, preparing good things for our readers. 
Should the interest in the Jovenat continue to increase in 
the next as in the present year, we shall have a larger 
list than for some years past. 

Whether or not we may make it weekly er semi-month- 
ly, or change its form, we have not yet decided. Of one 
thing, however, readers may rest assured, and that is 
this, the Journat will enter upon the new year on a “ ris- 
ing tide,” which we hope will lead both it and its readers 
“on to fortune.” Like new mines of gold, silver, and 
iron, or golden grain developed in new fields of explora- 
tion, so we hope to bring to light new tratbs to illuminate 
the dark paths of life. Reader, would you like to bear us 
compaoy ? 

Postic Lecrores.—In answer to numerous 
letters we beg to state that it will not be convenientifor us 
to go far from New York to give public lectures duriag 
the coming winter. But we will consider such invita- 
tions as may be sent us to visit pleces within a short dis- 
tanee from New York’'city, say within three or four hours 
by rail. 

We lectare on Phrenology, Physiofgy, the Tempera- 
ments, Physiognomy, or signs of character, etc., and when 
desired, give single lectures before scientific and literary 
associations, on the usual terms. 


ParvaTte Ciasses.—During the present fall and 
coming winter, private instruction in Practical Phrenolo- 
gy, etc., will be given to classes of ladies and gentlemen, 
and to single individuals who may wish to acquire a more 
definite knowledge of the same than can be ascertained 
from other sources, at the Phrenological Cabinet, 308 
Broadway, New York. Classes will meet as often as two 
evenings each week, and when desired, private pupils 














patrons in the great North west to know that Messrs. Hrs- 
BEN and Carswe.1, of Victoria, V. I, will supply all 
works published at the office of the PurenoLogioaL 
JOURNAL. 





Piterary Rotices. 


[4 works noticed in PHRENOLOGIOAL JOURNAL 
may be ordered from thie apes at prices annewed.} 








New Mostc.—Messrs. Oliver Ditson & Co. have 
recently issued the following: “ I’m lonely since my mo- 
ther died,” “ When I bade good-bye to Phasbe,” “ Field 
Flowers,” “Don’t whistle near the door,” “The Bridal 
Wreath,” Hurrah Gallop,” all in the usual excellent style 
of these Boston publishers. ° 


Mora Purtosoruy ; or, The Duties of Man con- 
sidered in his Individual, Domestic, and Social Capaci- 
ties. By Grorez Compez. Reprinted from the Edin- 
burgh edition, with the Author’s latest corrections. 
Large 12mo; price #1 25. New York: Fowier anxp 
WELLS, Publishers, No. 308 Broadway. 

The present work was first given to the public under 
the following circumstances : 

“In 1882 an association was formed by the industriour 
classes of Edinburgh for obtaining instruction in useful 
and entertaining knowledge, by means of lectures, to be 
delivered in the evenings after business hours. These 
Lectures were desi to be lar with to style 
and illustration, but sy stematic in t arrangement and extent. 
One evening in each week was devoted to Astronomy 
two nights to Chemistry ; and I was requested to deliver a 
course on Moral Philosophy, commencing in November, 
1835, and proceeding on each Monday evening, till Aprli, 
1836. Thus there were delivered twenty consecutive lec- 
tures on Moral Philosophy, on the Monday evenings ; fift: 
lectures on Chemistry, on the evenings of Tu ys an 
Fridays ; and twenty-five lectures on Astronomy, on the 
Thursday evenings. The audience amounted to between | 
five and six hundred persons of both sexes.” 

A cotemporary says: “This book is a treaeure. It is | 
the only American edition of the Moral Philosophy con- 
taining the author’s latest revisions. It teaches the pro- 
gressive philosophy on every page, and should be in the 
library of every lover of humanity, Health, happiness, 
progression come from works of this stamp, and we heart- 
ily commend it to the world.” 











Our New Prospnxorvs. 


si nae Hames Face Divine’’— a New System of Phys- 

wg Be Nose, Lips, Mouth, Head, Hair, Eye- 

hota Feet, Skin, Complexion, with all “ Signs of 
Chaetien and How to Read The em,” to be given in 


The Phrenological Journa 


and LIFE ILLUSTRATED, 8. R. wate aan 
contain everything new and usefal rel 
of eth 


Ethnology, the Natural History w attract- 
ing es soy nt and we shall > = Seennas. 
what m: eveloped concernin: fferent nations, 
races, ont tribes of men, with illustrations. 

Physiology, in which the functions of the bod dp 
as Heart, Lungs, Stom: Bones, Muscles, including = 
Nervous System—their “ Uses and A buses”—will be amply 
illustrated and described in a popular manner. 

Phre > in its application to all the various in- 
. terests of the Human Race, includi es Tem 
“and Man’s Intellectual, Social, ature, 
How to Improve it, will form a leading bas 

Physiognomy, or the “Signs of Character, and 
How to Read Them,” ot on scientific ap re with numer- 
ous ran of remarkable persons, will interest all. 

or the “ Fey ow of the Soul,” i 

Man’s cue Spt tet Nature, and his relations not only to 
life, but to the life to come, elucidated and explained on 
principles in harmony with Revelation and Christianity. 


A New Volume, the Thirty 





Y 1863, published on the frst of cach month, in a beau 
FA "quarto ferm suitable for binding, at $1 50 a y 
Clubs of five, $1 mle Sam of ten oF more will be ay 


P.S.—New subscribers may, mere they po aleade 
with the Jury number, which begins * a new volume. 





will be instructed during the day. For further particu- 
lars, inquire at 308 Broadway, N. Y. 

Oocr Pustications rn Vancovuver’s Isianp.— 
“ Westward the Star of Empire takes its flight,” and our 
publications go with the pioneers. It will interest our 








Somerninc To Do—“ PLEASANT AND 
PROFITABLE.” Good Books, ready sales, and good profits. 
Agents wanted. Address, with stamp, 

FowLer anp We11s, 808 Broadway, New York. 
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Advertisements. 


To ADVERTISEMENTS we can give but 
a limited space; and only to those deemed 
proper. We prefer brief announcements 
only. ‘Price 25 cents a line each insertion. 
Must reach us by the 19th of the month. 


Mrs.Exiza De La Verene, 


M.D., 258 Pacific Street, Brooklyn, L. I. 


~ 














Cuarces H. Sueparp, M.D., 
6 COLUMBIA STREET, BROOKLYN. 
Movement Oure, Gymnastics, Hydropathy. 





Rev. ALexanpeR CLARK, 
Editor of “ Clark's School Visitor,” and au- 
thor of the “ Old Sebool-house,” would 
accept a few invitations to lecture the com- 
ing winter on ular a He may be 
adiiressed at the Visitor Office, 1808 Chest- 
nut Street, Philadelphia. 1 

“ Mr. Clark’s lectures are always instruc- 
tive and popular. He strikes out in new 
channels, original, independent, and free. 
One peculiarity of his is to differ, both in 
thought, expression, and manner, from 
everybody cise. Those who want to 
sometning new add novel in language, will 
be gratified by listening to Mr. .— Pitte- | 
burg Gazette. | 








Tae Provcrera 
Is a Weekly News: , published a 104 
William Street, New York, Rr the 
PRINCIPIA ASSOCIATION. | 
This A jation is P pe ee | 
men of wealth and influence, in the principal | 
States of the Union, and is organized ac- | 
cording to law. | 
The paper is owned by the Association, | 
and under the entire control of the Trustees 
named in the act of incorporation, viz. : 
Josurn W. ALpEy, 
Rev. Wm. Goopstt, | 
Rev. Gao. B. Cuseves, D.D. | 
It is edited by Rev. William Goodell and 
Rev. George B. Cheever, D.D., and pub- 
lished by Joseph W. Alden for the corpora- | 
tion. } 
Its columns will be enriched by able cor- 
dent sional wri all <i 








resp and ters, 
whom will be guided by the way-marks in 
the following 
PROSPECTUS: | 
Our object, by this publication, is to pro- 
mote pure religion, sound Christian | 
reforms ; the abolition of slaveholding, caste, 
the rum-traffic. and kindred crimes—the a 
Plication of Christian principles to all the 
relations, duties, i arr ts, 
and aims of life ;—to the individual, the 
family, the Obureh, the State, the Nation— | 
to the werk of converting the world to God, | 
restoring the common brotherhood of man, 
and ee eee Society the type of heaven. 
Our tex is the Bible; our standard, | 
the Divine law ; our expediency, obed 
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Grover & BaxeEr’s 
SEWING MACHINES 
were awarded the 
HIGHEST PREMIUMS 


at the late State Fairs of 
NEW YORK, NEW JERSEY, 
PENNSYL’A, OHIO, 
INDIANA, ILLINOIS, 
MICHIGAN, IOWA, 
MISSOURI, ALABAMA, 
KENTUCKY, TENNESSEE, 
VIRGINIA, N. CABOLINA, 

CALIFORNIA, 


Including every State Fair where 
me shibited in 1862. 


OFFICE, 495 BROADWAY, NEW YORK. . 





“Tae Unavarme Ory,” 
A Sermon for All Times. By Rev. Alexan- 
der Clark, Editor “ School Visitor.” Just 
published. Price Ten Cents, post-paid. 


dress 
W. 8. & ALFRED MARTIEN, 
Publishers, 
11 606 Chestnut St., Philadelphia. 


THe NIGHTINGALE: 
A Choice Collection of —- Obants, and 
Hymns for Juvenile Classes, Public Schools, 
Seminaries, and Home Recreation. By W. 
0. & H. 8. Perkins. 

This work, similar in style to that of the 
“Golden Wreath,” contains, in addition te 
attractive lessons and exercises, over 200 
Songs, comprising many of the latest, many 
of which are not found in any other book. 
Price 35 cents, mailed, pene 
“OLIVER DITSON & CO., Pablishers, 
Boston. It 





by aint 
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JAYA COFFEE 
Sisco 


WARRANTED SUPERIOR TO ANY IN THE MARKET. 
Put up only by 


' OSBORN’S 
Sold at Retail for Twenty-five Cents 


elasa Grocers, 





, 
our plan, the Gospel ; our trust, the Divine 
} ~ our panoply, the whole armor of | 
The Principia seeks the —— of 
the rebetlion by the removal of Slavery, and | 
the restoration of the Union by securing the 
blessings of liberty to al/ the people of the 
United States and their in 


of Ind 
nel of oivil and reli freedom. 
- Address J. W. ECDEN, 
Box 4381, New York. 


Compe’s Morat Puroso- 
PHY; or, the Duties of Man considered 
in his Individual, Domestic, and Social 
Oapacities. By George Combe. Price $1. 
Postage 25 cents, 

Puresxo.oey is the only basis on which a 
true system of Moral Philosophy can be 
founded. Thei i ies that appear ia 
all previous volumes on the su (—the 
fallacious attempts to explain in 
what is easily expl d ph v4 
teachings, and the entire want of system and 
harmony between different writers on the 
question, show conclasively that they were 
all working without any deflaite knowledge 
of the matter. Mr Combe, in this volame, 
opens clearly the subject aod discusses it in 
& manner so plain as to be easily under- 





er ways 





stood. This edition is printed from the | 


latest Edinburgh edition, with the latest ad- 

ditions and corrections. Address 
FOWLER AND WELLS 

308 Broadway, New York. 


accord- | 
rs == a pew sioners, the competition of all 
a eee ea8 Se | manufacturers of “ Corn Starch” and “ Pre- 
| psred Corn Flour” of this and otuer coun- 


JUST TRIBUTE TO MERIT. 





AT INTERNATIONAL BXHIBITION, LONDON, 
July 11, 1862. 


DuryEra’s MAIZENA 


Was the only “ preparation for food from | 


Indian Corn” that received a medal, and 
honorable mention from the Royal Cemmis- 
prominent 


tries notwithstanding. } 
MAIZENA 


|The food and luxury of the age, Without a 
| single fault. One trial will convince the 


| most skeptical. Makes Puddings, Oakes, 
Custards, Blanc Mange, etc., without 1 in- 
| glass, with few or no eges, ai a cost aston- 
| Iehing the most economical. A slight addi- 
tion to ordinary Wheat Flour greatly im- 
ves Bread and Cake. It is also excellent 
thickening sweet sauces, gravies for fish 
| and meat, soups, ete. For Ice Cream no- 
| ‘h ean compare wita it. A little boiled 
in milk will produce rich Cream for coffee, 
chocolate, tea, etc. 
Put up in one- 


nd packages, under the 
trade mark “ Ma’ oa,” and with directions 
| for use. 


| Amost delicious article of food for chil- 
dren and invatids of ali ages. For sale by 
Grocers and Druggists everywhere. 

MANUFACTURED AT GLEN COVE, LONG ISLAND. 
Wholesale Dépét, 166 Fulton St. 


WILLIAM DURYEA, General Agent. 
April, 3, 1962. 6-11 


Lreste’s Essenttat Correr. 
The Most Healthy, the Most Economical, the 
Most Delicious Preparation of Coffee in 
the World-Old or New. 

This Coffee is prepared under a formula 
from the great German chemist, Professor 
Liebig, and gives the essential full strength 
and delicious flavor of Old Government 
Java Coffee, which is the only quality of 
Coffee used in its preparation, without any 
of that narcotic quality which so sadly dam- 
ages the nervous system in the use of even 
the ~ grades of Coffee as ordinarily pre- 

ared, 

. 2d. It gives the essential tonic and diuretic 
1 ts of D: ~ dieueine, on te “ herby,” 

coarse taste so and yet slways 

found in the ordinary Damielion Cortes. 

It is known to all acquainted with chemis- 
try, that the essence, or oil, or whatever 
name may be given it, when properly and 
scientificall tained from any herb or 
plant, is a far different article from that pro- 
du by putting that plant into water and 
boiling it out—permitting the escape of the 
most exquisite and reliable strength, and 
leaving the coarse and earthy drugs precip- 
itated, or in solution. 

So this Preparation combines the o tgh 





ite aroma of the Java with the h 

est essential excellence of most choice 
Dandelion, yielding the spirit without the 
| age earthy body ; thereby avoid- 
ng the deleterious effects of both, and be- 
coming, at the same time, the moat delicious 





beverage, and the most health-giving and 
restoring drink known in the world—being 
at ence a sovereign remedy instead of pro- 
ducer of Dy a and General Nervous, 


spepsi 
| Debility, Flatulence, Fullness of the Head 


Dizziness, yo? Diseases of the 
| Liver and Kidneys, use of its great 
| Tonte and Diuretic qualities. 

| The simple fact that the preparation is 
| from Baron Liebig, will commend it to the 
| attention of the tific in all parts of the 
country, while the use of it wili at once and 
permanently prove to the masses every- 
where that it is the long needed desideratum 
in its way. 

The immense popularity of this Coffee in 
the Old World is an earnest that its use and 
popularity in America is bound to become 
| continent wide. 

Another consideration not to be over- 

looked in regard to the matter, is that it 
costs less than ordinary Green , and 
requires less than half the quantity to give 
the same de; of strength, and its use 
proves it at 30 cents a pound to be cheaper 
than Maracaibo Coffee at 15 eents a pound. 

Neatly packed in pound pa with full 
instructions for use on each label, in six 
peund boxes. Price, 30 cents per pound. 
A liberal discount to the trade. 

Manufactured by the People's Provision 
Company, 263 Greenwich Street, N. Y., to 
whom all orders may be add le 

Sold by wholesale Grocers and Druggists. 


$160.—New 7-OctTave 
PIANOS in rosewood esses, iron frames, 
and over-strung bass, for $160; do., with 
earved legs, $175, $185, and #200; do., with 
pee keys. $260 and $300. The above 
anos are the greatest ins in the city. 
Second-hand Pianos at $40, $50, $50, 
75, gies $190, and $180, $140, and $150. 
ew MELODEONS at extremely low prices. 
Foreign sheet MUSIC at 2 cents per page. 
All kinds of Masic merchandise »t war 
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“ Amer. Scnoot Inst.,” 1855, 
Is a reliable Educational Exchange, 
For all who seek well qualified Teachers; 
— cgmaenting Teachers who wish En- 
, 
or selling and renting School Properties ; 
For Parents matto; good 
ou Sl n r n of 
Nottoz to TEacuans.—Those who expect 
us to nominate them for vacaneies for next 
School year should make early 
Ss iv pete pete we 
ut have su 
9 ep -_ 
explaining plan and terms, and 
giving first-class educational and business 
references, sent for stamp. 
@. 8. WOODMAN & O0., 
Educational Agents, 
8-1* Irving Building, No. 596 Broadway. 


PReEpPARE For THE Hotmays! 
Booksellers, Fanoy Goods 
Dealers, and the Public will 
please remember that there is 
no Gift which com with 
the CRAIG MICROSCOPE 
and Mounted Objects, being 
an endless source of amuse- 
ment and instruction. Over 
200 dozen of these Micro- 
scopes and 700 dozen objects 
have been sold in the city of 
Boston alone within a year. 
The Microscope, in brass, is 


mailed, for $2 25; 
or with six beautiful Mounted Objects, for 
#3; or with 24 My he $5; or with 4 
different Objects, for $8; in Hard Rubber, 
for 50 cents, in addition to the above prices. 

A liberal discount to the trade. Address 
FOWLER AND : 
808 Broadway, New York. 


Tae New-Yorker, 
A COMPLETE WEEKLY MIRROR OF THE WORLD, 
Containing the choicest Lite Select! 
as well m | nal Revol ntlon Tales, 
Original Stories, Original Romances, Read- 
able Editorials, Original Poems, Portraits, 
and I[ilastrations by the best Artists. 
Terms—Invariably in Advance. 
Single Copies dee ccvcee $2 00 per ann. 
Two m eevoudegae = 








who get up clubs can 
afterward add single 
copies at.... ........ 19% * 
The parties who send us $11 for a club of 
cight copies (all to be sent to one address), 
will be entitled wo 0 ons Pree. 


. Matuews, Proprietor, 
105 Fulton Street, Now York. 
Specimen Numbers will be sent to all ap- 
plicants for Five Cents ia Postage Currency. 


Tue Turkisn Bata 
Is NOW ESTABLISHED 
AT 68 COLUMBIA STREET, BROOK- 
YN, N. ¥ 


LYN, N. Y. 

The undersigned has the pleasure of in- 
forming the Public that he has constructed a 
TURKISH BATH, ard is now prepared to 
extend its remedial benefits to patients af- 
flicted with these forms of Chronic Disease 
for which this Bath is so justly celebrated. 

The periodical use of the Eastern Bath by 
those in health tends greatly to the preven- 
tion of disease, and as a real luxury it is un- 
eu in its delightful effects. 

he favor with which the Turkish Baths 
— beer a by the ones = 
the public throughout Europe, and especially 
in Great Britain, leads him to anticipate a 
similar success from their introduction into 





this country. 
CHARLES H. SHEPARD, M.D. 


Tae Livixe Home, Wir- 
=r. DEL., has been in successful 
operation three years. 

The encemenodations are 
charges less than any other 
tion. Circnlars sent free. 

DR. J. A. BROWN, Proprietor. 
_?. S. An assistant practitioner wanted. 





mal and 
Institu- 








Frenco Frannet ARMY 
AND TRAVELING SHIRTS. — Dress 
Shirts made to measure, a perfect fit, of su- 

or materials and workmanship, $24 and 





rices, HORACE WATERS, Agent, 
9-11 No. 461 Broadway. 


' 

Bosoms, Coll and Wristbands 
for Shirt-making, z JA PARRISH’S 
Gentlemen’s Furnishing Establisiment, 328 
Oanal Street, near Greene Street, New York 
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“MAY THE BEST MAN WIN.” 


Save Your Money. 

The Cheapest, Most Delicious, and Health: 
P Coffee in the World. y 
THE PEOPLE’S PROVISION OO., 
Have this day established their East India 
Coffee prices, as follows: Single pounds, 15 
cents; seven pounds, 1 dollar; 20 pounds 
delivered free on bout or railroad on receipt 
of $3 00. For eale by Grocers generally at 
the above rates. Be sure that you ask for 
and get “ P. P. Co.’s East India Coffee.” It 
bas a pink label. Ask any grocer for it. 
It is especially valued by Dyspeptics, and 


ms suffering with diseases of the liver | 


and kidneys. It requires bat one-half as 
much as any other, is better flavored, and is 
the cheapest coffee in the world. Address 
all orders to Peeple’s Provision Company, 
268 Greenwich Street. N. Y., and inclose 
cash at our risk. 268 Greenwich Street, 
N. Y., August 1, 1868. 




















. PURE 
AERATED 


BREAD. 


For sale at depots and respectable cage | 
stands throughout the city. Oireculars, wi 
lists, may be obtained at the Bakery, corner 
of Lafayette Place and Fourth Street. 
9 PLUMER’S 
<@ Patent Boots 
» and Shoes, 
Comfortable on 
first wearing— 
ready made, have 
> this Patent Stamp 
—one on each 
: pair. 
©. SPRAGUE, General Agent, 
6 Bath Street, Boston. 


ELECTRICAL 


DiscoverRIEs AND Resvtts 
THE MOST ASTONISHING. 


Dr. OnamusBer.in, 50 Bond Street, is now 
introducing his important discovery in the 
use of the various modifications of Electric- 
ity for the cure of the most obstinate acute 
and chronic diseases. It might here be ask- 
ed if he really cures such diseases? In re- 
ply he would state that he Aas cured, i 
curing, and, further, pledges himself to 
cure, just such cases. He is daily curivg a 
class of diseases that have in all ages re- 











sisted the best medical skill and remedial | 


agencies. In confirmation of the above, he 
can refer to numerous persons in New York, 
who have been restored to health by Dr. C., 
after suffermg for many years with a com- 

lication of maladies incurable by all other 
known remedies. An interesting — hiet 
r. 
N. Y. 





forwarded to order by addressing . K. 
CHAMBERLIN, No. 50 Bond St., N. Y. 


ExxecrroGaLyanic Barrertrs 
OELEBRATED FOR THE OURING OF 
Nervousness, Neuralgia, Rheumatism, 
AND SIMILAR DISEASES, WITH 
INSTRUCTIONS IN ITS PHILOSOPHY 
AND MODES OF APPLICATION. 
Prices $10, $12, $15, or $20. 
FOWLER & WELLS, 398 Broadway, N. Y. 
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* Throw 
the 
Yoke,*’ 


And wear McLaughlin’s Perfect Fitting 
Shirts, made to measure in the best man- 
ner. Buttons sewed on with linen thread. 
The best article at the lowest price. Under 
garments for the million. Established 1851 
T. MoLAUGHLIN, Acernrt, 
273 Greenwich Street (two doors above 
Murray Street), New York. 





Setr-Iysrrvctor in Puren- 
OLOGY anv Puysroroey. It contains a 
definition of each faculty full enough to be 
clear, yet so short as not to weary; ther 
with combinations of the faculties, and en- 

vings to show the organs, large and 
small; thereby enabling all persons, with 
little study, to become acquainted with 

ractical Ph logy. An lient work 
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Marrson’s Exasric Syria. | 
NEW FORM—NEW PATENT. 
THE BULB NECK FREE FROM LEAKAGE, 
The greatest — yet made in 
nges. 

* This new and superior 
Syringe is An Baa by 
the Marrson Syriner Com- 
PANY, in the city of New 
York. 

It is suited to males, fe- 
males, and infants. 
It is made of the best 
white rubber and metal, 
with patent screw bulb fast- | 
enings, which prevent leak- | 
age, and which is now con- | 
ceded to be the greatest im- | 
revement yet made in 

yringes. 
It is the most convenient | 
Syringe in use, either for 








its peculiar form adapts it to | 
the hand in every possible | 
position. | 

It is the latest and best | 
improvement of the inveoct- | 
or, through whom the Elas- 
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EQUAL TO ANY IN THE WORLD!!! 


MAY BE 
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tic Pamp and other im-/ At from 88 to $12 per Acre, 
Near Markets, Schools, Railroads, Churches, and all the blessings of Civilization. 
1,200,000 Acres, in Farms of 40, 80, 120, 160 Acres and upward, 
State of America. 


proved Syringes were first introduced into 
the United States. 

This is the first Syringe that ever received 
the high compliment of a Silver Medal. 

he new “ Family Guide,” contained in 
the box with each Syringe, embodies mach 
useful information respecting the use of in- 
jections. 

Convenience in use, and freedom from 
leakege, give this Syringe an undoubted 
preference over all others. 

| EVERY SYRINGE WARRANTED TO BE PERFECT, 

| Price $2, or $2 50 if sent by mail, post- 

| paid. A liberal discount to dealers. ° 

| FOWLER AND WELLS, 

} 808 Broadway, New York. 

| WORKS ON HYDROPATHY. 

Hypropataic ENcyYcLopxE- 

| DIA: A System of Hydropathy and Hy- 
giene. Designed asa Guide to Families 
and Students, and a Text-Book for Physi- | 

| cians. By R. T. Trall, M.D. Illustrated | 
with upward of Three Hundred Engrav- 
ings and Colored Plates. Substantially 

| bound, in one large volume. Price, pre- 

| paid by mail, #3 50. 

This is the most comprehensive and pop- 
ular work, yet published on the subject o 
Hydropathy, with nearly one thousand | 
| Pages. Of all the numerous publications | 
| which have attained such a wide popularity, 
| as issued by FowLer anp Watts, Cc 

none are more adapted to general utility 

than this rich, comprehensive, and well- 
| arranged Encyclopedia.—N. Y. Tribune. 


“ 
| Hypropatuio Famity 
Puystoran. A ready Prescriber and Hy- 
| gienic Adviser, with reference to the Na- 
| ure, Causes, Prevention, and Treatment 
| of Diseases, Accidents, and Casualties of 
every kind; with a Glossary, Table of Con- 
tents, and Index. Illustrated with nearly 
| Three Hundred Engravings. By Joel 
| Shew, M.D. One large volume of 820 
pages, substantially bound. $3 00. 

It possesses the most Bae wey utility of | 
any of the author’s contributions to popular | 
medicine, and is well adapted to give the 
reader an accurate idea of the organization 
and functions of the human frame.— New 
| York Tribune. 


Drernerta: irs Nature, 
History, Causes, Prevention, and Treat- 
ment, on Hygienic Principles, with a Re- 
sumé of the various Th and Practices | 
of the Medical Profession. By R T. Trall, | 
M.D. Price $1 25. 

The success of the Hygienic method of 
treatment in diptheria has been so as 
to ast “aS & ctiti of all other 


the drug-treatment might have been saved 
by following the directions of this volume. 
Its circulation in vicinities where this dis- 
ease is prevalent would be a true mission- 
ty enterprise. 

New Hyproprataic Coox- 
BOOK. By R. T. Trall,M.D. A System of 
Cookery on Hydropathic Principles, con- 
taining an Exposition of the true Relatiorts 
with Plain Receipts for preparing aan’ 
w n ts for all A 
propriate Dishes. . Price inh od 
FOWLER AND WELLS, 
808 Broadway, New York. 
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fertile RAIRIE LANDS lying the 
ME they can call THEIR OWN, as will 


Iilinofs is about equal in extent to En- 
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with ulation of 1 and a 
Or capable igen On No 
State in the Valley of the = 
60 t an inducement to the er as the 


and soil so admirably combine to juce 

those two t staples, Conn and Wueart. 
Climate.—Nowhere can the industrious 

farmer secure such immediate results from 

his labor as on these deep, rich, loamy soils, 

eultivated with so much ease. The 

from the extreme southern part of the State 


| to the Terre a a and St. Louis 


Railroad, a distance of nearly 200 miles, is 
well adapted to winter. 
Wheat, Corn, Cotton, Tobacco 


of fruit and vegetables, are grown 
pf abundance, from which Chi and 
other Northern markets are furnished from 
four to six weeks earlier than their imme- 
diate vicinity. Between the Terre Haute, 
Alton and St. Louis Railway and the Kanka- 
kee and Illinois Rivers (a distance of 115 
miles on the Branch and 136 miles on the 
Main Trunk) lies the ~- Corn and Stock 
raising portion of the State. 
The ordinary yield of Corn is from 
50 to 80 bushels acre. Cattle, H 
Mules, Sheep, an Hogs are raised here 
and yield large profits. It is 
believed that no section of country nts 
inducements for Dairy Farming th 
e Prairies of Illinois, a branch of 
to which but little attention has been pai 
and which must yield sure profitable re- 
sults. Between the Kankakee Illinois 
Rivers, and Chicago and Dunleith (a dis- 
tance of 56 miles on the Branch and 147 
miles bg, the Main Trunk), Timothy Hay, 
Spring eat, Corn, ete., are produced 
great abundance. 
altural Products.—The Agri: 
r than 


1 bushels, besides the of Oats, 
Barley’ By e, Buckwheat, Potatoes, Sweet 
Potatoes, pkins, Squashes, Flax, Hemp, 
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tons produce were sent out of the 
Btate of 


kinds of Cattle, Horses, Mules, Sheep, 
Hogs, ete., of the best bi yield hand- 
some profits ; fortunes have already 


been made, and the field is open for others 
to enter with the fairest prospects of like re- 
sults. Dairy Farmine also presents its in- 
ducements to many. 


ngth of the 8 from 
the banks of the Mississippi and Lake Mich- 

to the Ohio. As its name the 
runs th the center of the 


ape en either tide of the road, along 
= Ww length, lie the lands offered for 
le. 
Cities, Towns, Markets, Depots.— 
-eight Dépots on the Com- 
ing about one every sey- 
and Villages are 
it 


where every desirable com- 
modity may be found as readily as in the 
oldest cities of the Union, and where buyers 
are to be met for all kinds of tarm produce, 

Euucation.— Mechanics and working- 
men will find the free school system encour- 
aged by the State, and endowed with al 
revenue for the support of the 
Children «an live in sight of the school, 
the college, the church, and grow up with 
Oe eee ee ee 
Great Western Empire. 
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Prices and Terms of Payment—on Long Credit. 


80 acres at $10 per acre, with interest at 6 
per cent. annually on the following terms: 


Payment in one year....... 

« in two years....... 
in three years .... . 
in four years ..... 
in five years.. 
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in seven years by aT 


40 acres at $10 per acre: 
Cash payment ................ oveee OM 
Payment in one year.............. 
sad in two years 








Address Land Commissioner, Tlinois Central Railroad, Chicago, Iu. 
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PORTRAIT OF EDWARD W. SERRELL. 








BDWARD W. SERRELL. 


One dark night in September last the lodgers 
in the luxurious chambers of the Charleston Hotel 
were aroused by a terrible explosion in Hayne 
Street, in their immediate neighborhood, followed 
by hissing jets of flame and an abominable sul- 
phureous odor which threatened to suffocate 
every living thing within iis range. This explo- 
sion was followed, in rapid succession, by others 
in various parts of the city, spreading consterna- 
tion and “ Greek fire” through the proud capital 
of the “palmettoes.” Was this “the fire from 
heaven” sent to remind the “ proud Carolinian” 
of the fate of Sodom and Gomorrah? 

It might have been sup d to be “some in- 
fernal invention of the Yenkees ;” but they had 
no gun within five miles or more of the beloved 
city, and the great Beauregard had told them 
that it could not be reached, from that distance, 
by shot or shell from any gun in the world. 

The little Napoleon of the rebels had not heard 
of the “Swamp Angel”—had not dreamed of 
“Greek five.” The Swamp Angel had spoken. 
Her swift messengers carried into the doomed 
city an offering most proper and fitting—‘“ fire to 
the fire-eaters.” They were summoned to an 
early breakfast. 

Well, here is the man who planned and exe- 
cuted the “Swamp Angel Battery,” and fired the 
first gun that ever threw a shell into the original 
hot-bed of treason and rebellion. Let us see 
what Phrenology and Physiology say of him: 

He has a wel|-developed bodily organization— 
good lungs, a large heart, an active liver, and a 
strong stomach—and is physically capable of do- 
ing and enduring more than most mex. In tem- 








perament and physiognomy he bears a strong re- 
semblance to the great Napoleon. 

From a phrenological character of Colonel Ser- 
rell, given at our rooms several years ago, and 
published in the Jovrnat for June, 1859, we con- 
dense the following : 

1. The intellectual lobe of his brain predom- 
inates. The Sentiments as well as the propensities 
are subordinate, though by no means deficient or 
inactive. 

2. His reasoning powers are very strong, and 
he is much inclined to study and develop princi- 
ples, originate new ideas, and invent new ma- 
chines, processes, or methods. He likes to carry 
out every principle to its ultimate results. He 
would be in danger of becoming too theoretical 
if not visionary, were it not for mathematical 
talents and discipline. 

3. His observing powers are all good, and he 
should be remarkable for his order and his ability 
to combine, arrange, and construct. 

4. His constructive talent assumes the form 
of invention rather than the use of tools, though 
he may not be deficient in manual skill and dex- 
terity. 

5. The executive faculties are well developed 
and active, and his power to overcome any obsta- 
cles that ~y be in his way is very great. 

6. He is high-spirited, manly, and dignified ; 
firm, collected, cool, courageous, and deterfnined ; 
and will shrink from no danger when in the path 
of duty. 

7. Having great presence of mind and self-com- 
mand, he is well adapted to exercise authority 
over others, especially under circumstances of 
great peril. He is willing to assume responsibili- 
ties, and is disposed to take the lead rather than 
to follow the footsteps of others. 

8. He has a high regard for justice, truth, and 
honor; is benevolent and hopeful; but lacks 





Spirituality and Veneration. His religion con- 
sists principally in doing good and helping those 
who need. 

A biography of Colonel Serrell may be found 
in the American PurenoLocicaL Journat for 
June, 1859, in which the great public works on 
which he has been engaged, and which he has 
ay cory A accomplished, are all enumerated, 
He is best known, perhaps, as the builder of the 
great suspension; bridge over the Niagara River 
at Lewiston, which has a span of 1,042 feet. 

The London Times, s ing of his visit to 


| England, called him “the Little Napoleonic 


American,” but he is better known in Washing- 
ton as the ‘“Cast-iron Major.” [He was only a 


| major previous to the present war. ] 


The following private letter from Major Ser- 


| rell, giving an interesting account of the famous 
| “Swamp Angel Battery” on Morris Island, S. C., 
| has found its “way into print, and we therefore 
| feel at liberty to insert it here (though evidently 
| not intended for publication) as the most fitting 
| conclusion to our little sketch : 


“ Heapquartens DeraRrtTMENt or THE SoutH, ENcrInere } 
Orrice, Morgts Istanp, 8. C., Sept. 21, 1868. 

“T have been very busy, day and night, since 
July 8 up to a day or two, but we have a little 
rest now. For thirty days and nights I never 
slept more than an hour and a half at one time, 
aud seldom more than three hours out of the 
twenty-four, and for over six weeks I did not 
take off my boots and clothing except for the 
purpose of putting on fresh immediately. But 
all this labor has been more than repaid, for it 
was my good fortune to design and superintend 
personally the erection of the batteries which fire 
directly on the city of Charleston, and I pointed 
the first gun fired. The ‘Swamp Angel,’ as the 
soldiers call one of the batteries, was a hard job 
—-it required 7,000 days’ work, while Wagner, 
Gregg, Moultrie, Sumter, Bee, Johnson, Mrs. 
Johnson, as we call another fort on James Island, 
for want of a name, and over a mile in length of 
small batteries, all poured their shot and shell 
into us the whole time we were building it, after 
they saw the epaulment above the grass. It 


| stands on the very softest of mud, twenty-two feet 


deep, so soft that a man will sink into it out of 


| sight in a few minutes if he a‘tempts to walk on 


it. We carried 10,000 bags filled with sand more 
than two miles, and brought over 300 large logs 
and pieces of timber more than ten miles to make 
the battery. Two miles and a half of bridges 
across the marsh had to be built to get to und 
from the batteries. It was no easy job to mount 
the guns, but it has been done, and only General 
Gillmore and Major Batt of the Engineers were 
willing to say they believed the plan feasible. 
Beauregard laughed at the idea of getting upon, 
much less holding the marsh, as we have for over 
a month. The Commandiog General used fre- 

uently to say, when others openly expressed 
their doubts, ‘I hold Serrell responsible for that.’ 
I am happy to say that these batteries have ma- 
terially assisted General Gillmore in the prosecu- 
tion of his plans. The whole country, and the 
world nearly by this time, is filled with the fame 
of the Greek-fire batteries. I planned and built 
them ; selected the place for them, and, I sup- 
pose, was laughed at for my presumption. 

“Tt is, however, a proud satisfaction to me, and 
a legacy for my children’s children, that I did 
this, | mounted the only guns that have ever 
fired into Charleston since her rebellious, hanghty, 
wicked citizens fired upon the glorious old flag of 
our Union ; and, what is more, I do not hesitate 
to say that, if so ordered, I could in two weeks, 
with the means we now have on hand, utterly 
destroy, obliterate, and wipe off the face of the 
earth, as were Sodom and Gomorrah, that sink 
of iniquity and hot-bed of aristocratic rebels. 

“ Many were the wiseacres who did not hesitate 
to decide that the ‘Swamp Angel’ could never be 
built, who would now almost risk their chance 
of ever seeing an angel iu reality, if they only had 
one word on record to show that they favored the 
one in the swamp.” 
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